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WISCONSIN SCHOO! FOR THE 
DEAF, AT DELAVAN. 

Y ae school commenced in 1850 
\\ 

ose nezer Chesebro, near Delavan. 
Failing for lack of funds, a petition 
was circulated by the Chesebro fami- 
ly, and presented to the State Legis- 
lature by Hon. J. R. Baker, then as- 


semblyman from this district, who! 


secured the passage of a bill incorpo- 
rating the school as a State School, 
April 19, 1852. It was then removed 


to the village, and while the building , 


of 1853 was being erected, the pupils, | 


numbering fourteen, were boarded in 
arented house, no longer in existence, 
and they went to school in the upper 


story of a little red brick building on 
Second St., north of Walworth ave- 


nue, which was destroyed by fire 
August 28, 1893. 


The present site of the school is on. 
It com-_ 
prises thirty-seven acres, eleven of 
which were originally donated by Mr. | 


a hill just west of the town. 


F. K. Phoenix, the remainder having 
been subsequently acquired by pur-) 
chase. 


in a farm-house owned by Ebe- 


‘all 


TRENTON, N, Me NOVEMBER, AN. 


/every form of ES. exercise, 


it has been pronounced by a physician, 


| ‘fone of the most healthful locations 
; inthe State.’’ 


In 1879, the old building, which 
had stood for twenty-five years, was 
swept away by fire and was almost a 
total loss to the State. In its stead 
were reared the present buildings, 
erected on the cottage plan, and, 
well suited to more completely separ- 
ate and classify pupils of different 
sex, age and state of advancement. 
They are heated by steam and lighted 
by electricity. 


‘best suited to his or her case, or, in 
other words, that method which, in 
the broadest sense, yields the most 
satisfactory results. 

For convenience we will treat of the 
school proper by the departments of 
which it is composed. These are: 


‘the Literary, the Industrial, the Art 


and the Physical Culture departments. 

The Literary department is made 
up of two divisions, the manual and 
the oral. In the manual division 
there are ninety-six pupils under 
instruction and in the oral, eighty- 
five. All new pupils on entering 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS—WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


The school has had nine principals 
and superintendents, and underthem 
it has steadily progressed. A 
thousand deaf have passed through 
its doors, some to the world beyond, 
but the vast majority into useful and 
active citizenship, playing their vari- 


ous parts in life with more or less) 


success. Of these two hundred grad- 
uated and twenty have attended Gal- 
laudet College at Washington, D. C. 
The system of instruction employed | 
in the school, almost from its begin- | 
‘ning, is the Combined or Eclectic. 


school, 
reference to their ability to speak. 
their speech assists more than it hin- 
ders complete development, they are 
put wholly under oral instruction ; 
but if, after prolonged trial, the reverse 
| ofthis becomes evident, they are at once 
transferred to the manual division. 
There are fifteen classes in all, six 
manual and nine oral. Three of the 
‘advanced classes in the manual divi- 


are given a fair trial with 


If 


half-past four in the afternoon, with 


a little over an hour’s intermission for 
dinner. The remaining classes are in 
the school-room from eight to eleven 
and from one to three. School opens 
daily with chapel talks or the reading 
of scripture, which is not expected to 
last more than ten minutes. Sunday 
mornings the superintendent and 
teachers alternate in delivering lect- 
ures. Sunday School is from half- 
past two to half-past three in the after- 
noon. Someteachers use the Sunday 
Lesson paper, others make selections 
from the Bible and others use Mr. 


Weed’s book, 
Told.” 

The time devoted to evening study 
is from forty-five minutes to two 
hours, according to the grade of the 


‘*Great Truths Simply 


| pupil. 


It should be mentioned here that 
there is one ‘‘ kindergarten "’ class in 
which the kindergarten methods are: 
applied as far as practicable with deaf 
children, with good results. Before 


sion rotate, and, in addition to their | closing with the Literary department, 


regular classes, two teachers in the) 
oral division teach a third class, it, 


oak, evergreen and maple, and in inal gee oere that are of any value, ad-/ length of time. 


mer present alovely appearance. The 
site has very appropriately been 


justed to pupils of all degrees of in-| 


|telligence and ability to speak, in- 


let us remark that there is one thing 
in this school that is never lost sight 


The grounds are covered with | system, which embraces all known being with each teacher an equal lof and that is the teaching of lan- 


|guage. It forms one grand purpose 


The time of the classes in this de-| from the beginning to the end of the 


| partment is as follows: 


Nine classes | | course. 


Speech, every form of com- 


given the name of Phoenix Green, in | such a manner as to secure the great- alternate monthly on the following position, the manual alphabet, and 


honor of Mr. 


Phoenix, the donor. est good tothe greatest number, or, to. schedule: from eight o'clock in the| every known device are brought in- 


Situated in a locality of pure air and) be still more, explicit, each pupil is | morning to two in the afternoon, and to requisition to give our pupils that 
water where there is ample room for taught by that method which is the' from half-past ten in the morning to|instrument—language—which is at. 


& 
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once the key to the store-house of| embroidery, plain sewing, stitching, 
knowledge and a free and intelligent and mending ; and in dressmaking, 
means of communication with the cutting, fitting and drafting. The 
world at large. time in the industrial branches is be- 
The Industrial department was es- fore school in the morning and after 
tablished in 1860, with cabinet-mak- school in the afternoon. 
ing, to which have since been added, Besides the work done in the in- 
carpentry, shoemaking, printing, dustrial department, other domestic 
baking-and needle work. The cabinet duties are attended to by the girls, 
shop furnishes employment to eigh- such as ironing and washing dishes ; 
teen boys who are engaged in a great and the smaller boys saw wood and 
variety of work, such as joinery, keep the grounds and buildings in a 
wood-turning, carving, making new neat and orderly condition. 
furniture, and extensively repairing Theinceptionof the Art department 
both furniture and buildings of the dates back to the previous administra- 
school, tion, but it is now thoroughly under 
Thirty-two boys work in the sioe- way, and fourteen bovs and girls are 
shop. They turn out a large number enabled to avail themselves of its 
of boots and shoes and do a great deal benefits in charcoal drawing, sketch- 
of repairing. The boots and shoes ing, and work in water and oil colors, 
made, find a ready market. in the studio. The teacher in charge 
In the printing office seventeen boys of this department also 
and girls learn type-setting and do teaches penmanship 
other useful work pertaining to their and free-hand drawing 
trade. Besides getting out, weekly, | to one hundred and thir- 
the Wisconsin Times. quite a lot of ty pupils in the var- 
job printing was done last year for the ious classes, particular- 
other State institutions. The firstis- ly the primary ones. 
sue of volume eighteen has been The time allotted to 
highly commented on by both the each class is about 
deaf and hearing press, as regards |twenty-five minutes. 
press-work, its make-up and general The department of 
appearance. An alumni department Physical Culture opens 
is published in the 7zmes with an a/um- November rst, and con- 
mus as editor. tinues till the middle 
The bakery has at present only one of April. The boys 
apprentice. occupy the commod- 
The needle-work has recently come ious gymnasium, which 
under greatly improved management; | is well supplied with ap- 
in a word, this important branch of) paratus, while the girls 
the industrial department has been | have a separate apart- 
completely reorganized on the prin- | ment in the main build- 
ciple of manual training. Eighty-forr ing. The boys are di- 
girls find occupation in this branch, vided into four classes 
and they are divided into six classes, and the girls into three. 
each class having some pattofthe reg-| The exercises of the 
ular course in needle-work assigned boys include marching, 
toit. The course includes, in needle- wand, dumb-bell and 
work proper, sampler-work, patching, club’ practice, milita- 


ry drill in uniforms, 
with rifles and accoutre- 
ments, and the use of 
apparatus for different 
parts ofthe body. The 
exercises of the girls, 
who have an instructor 
of their own, are along 
the line of free move- 
ments with calisthenics 
and the use of a more! 
simple apparatus than 
that of the boys. The 
influence of this de- 
partment on the bearing 
and physical develop- 
ment of the pupils is 


quite marked. 
The Library forms a! 


most useful and valua- 


and it received a diploma from the 
New Orleans Exposition. 

The following concerning the Wis- 
consin School, taken from the Travels 
of the President of the American As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Speech, 
will speak for itself: ‘*The Wiscon- 
sin Institute at Delavan has continu- 
ed to advance on the up grade. It 
has most gratifying indications of ex- 
cellence in all itsdepartiments. Half 
the teachers are engaged wholly in 
oral work. An exhibit given by this 
school at a State conference of correc- 
tions and charities in Milwaukee, 
which Dr. Gillett attended, would 
have done credit to any school.’’ 

Resident Officers :—John W. Swiler, 


—, jsupt.; H. G. Hambright, Clerk; 
ble part of the School, |/giian  p, Gibson, Matron; Tillie 


for both reference and 
reading. It consists of 
neatly three thousand 
volumes. It is open to} 
the pupils every Friday | 


Cannan, Ass’t Matron ; Joseph Wach- 
uta, Boy's Supervisor. 

Literary Depariment :—TRACHERS, 
MANUAL Drvision—Warren Robin- 
: : (son, M.A., W. A. Coéhrane, M.A., 
and is accessible to the |. S. Long, A.B., J. J. Murphy, A.B., 
teachers at ses get W. F. Gray, Thos. Hagerty, A.B.; 
A new feature of last year’s work | Oe ai. ee eso ne a Hobart, 
B.S., Iva C. Pearce; B.S., Elsie M. 


was the Lecture Course, comprising | 
twenty-four lectures by the gentlemen | Gtainke ce ee ee 


s yerin wide range of} 5 
feaoliers, Paverng 6 bles |Pheenix, Margaret J. Stevenson, 


interesting and instructive subjects. | Agnes Steinke and’ Seth M. Grevorv. 
They were delivered in the chapel, , p : Hie 
Friday evenings, to the older boys) 4,4 Department :—Lillie Sorrenson. 
and girls. Somanifest were the bene- | Physical Cadinee | Thaniak Aer 
: = Fe Sets ry SO ca 
fits the pupils derived from this | erty, Mrs. J. S. Long. 
course, that it is to be continued this | Industrial Department :—Foreman 
pa gions Soot wpa : coe of the printing office, Fred. C. Larson; 
1€ ee ger pom ne Foreman of the shoe-shop, H. Stone; 
ease ve gg last Fri ve ofr ach Needle-work, Miss Helen QOhnstad : 
anORLN, “ais 1eld a Met? important Foreman of bakery, Juilus Holliday. 
place in the School with but slight Wakaen onthe. 
intermission for the last thirty-three Thiirian Indicted Cae ape 3 of 


vears. : g ; 3 
= ee : Convention of American Instructors of 
In conclusion we will say that the i Z 
zi the Deaf. 


School and its work have called forth | 
many favorable notices. It has taken 
quite a number of premiums in art 


JOHN W. SWILER. 


Superintendent John W. Swiler is 


ef German extraction, and comes 
from.an old Pennsylvania family that | 
had lived in the Cumberland valley | 
since its earliest settlemént by white 


people. His father was a miller, and | 
John and, his sister) ¥ €re.the only | 
children. Being early sent to sch 


| 


he could read at the age | 


seems to have been sont qabet ‘on the) 
banks of the stream. gS 
and in the Spring: of 1852, ‘with his 
little family Mr. Swiler started west- | 
ward in a ‘‘ prairie ‘seheoner, *? reach- 
ing Monmouth, ~ in the | 
month of June, six ¥ Bias In| 
1853 the family moved out on. a farm | 
near Monmouth, where they remain- | 
ed, with the exception of a year, as | 
long as Jol. stayed at home. The 
boy spent his time between attending | 
school in the house near by | 
1€ tk of a boyon 

the farm in those days, such as drop- | 
ping corn, gathering sheaves, cutting | 
or husking corn, or helping to saw) 
the wood that was to keep the fires | 
bright and warm when the biting | 
frosts and winds of winter paid their 
annual visits to the prairie settlers. 
John saw little of either luxury or'| 
money, and having plenty to do, he| 
grew up a strong and robust youth, | 
passing from the log school house to 
the ‘‘New District’’ school, then to 
the village Union school, and finally | 
into Monmouth college in the fall of | 
1860, at fifteen years of age. | 
He started as a freshman, 


taking | 


the ancient classical course, but the | 


breaking out of the war, the volun- | 
teering of students and the excite-| 
ment of the times led him to decide 
on a shorter course, and he graduated 
at the head of the scientific section of | 
the class of 1864. 
The next year young Swiler enter-| 
Bryant and Stratton Chicago) 
Commercial college where he remain- 
ed three months, and graduated from | 
Bryant and Stratton, Philadelphia | 
Commercial College in the wintér of | 
1865. Being offered the country school | 
in his home district, he came back to | 
Tilinois, the same year and taught the | 
winter term, after which he accepted | 


ed 


| 
| 
i 
| 


an engagement in a book and news| and smoke-stack, with the removal of bodied. 
store in Monmouth, where he found the old one ; ofa new and well-equipp- have to go away to school they have. 
the introduction of plenty.of chances to learn how to cook | 
While thus employed hereceiv- systematic instruction in drawing and and keep house at home, but in our | 
the change in the name of schools for the deaf where there are 
Wisconsin so many, almost the orily things they 
the addition of learn are sweeping, sewing, dishwash- | 
ing, and yarious others small things, | 


congenial employment until October, 
1867. 
ed a call from Dr. Gillett to fill a: 
teacher’s place in the Illinois Institu- 
tion, and the work of his life began. 

Like most new teachers he was as- 
signed a beginning class. 


pupils were Charles Angle, 


|the institute to 
| School for the Deaf,’’ 
}a bakery to the industrial department, 
His first | the making of the ‘‘The Deaf-Mute all but cooking, 

John | Press, ’’now ‘‘ The Wisconsin Times,”’ teach a girl how 


3 
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and their family numbers three child- - 


ren, Ruth, George and Elsie. 

In size Mr. 
average, dignified in bearing, and of 
courteous, refined and pleasant ad- 
dress, with mild but penetrating blue 
eyes that are quick to take in the 
humorous as well as the sober side of 
life. He is a good talker, a ready 
speaker, and a lucid and graceful 
sign-maker. 

He was appointed to his present 
position in the sumier of 1880.  Be- 
sides superintending the erection and 
fitting up of the new buildings during 
the summier and fall of the same year, 
‘the following improvements have been 
made during his administration: 
The erection of a new engine house 


JOHN W. 
Superintendent Wisconsin School for the Deaf. 


ed gymnasium ; 


painting ; 
“The 


} 


Swiler is about the 


SMALL OBSERVES. 


BY A SMALL OBSERVER. 


UR girls are sweet. 
them have Trilby feet, 


attempt to doa thing they generally 
get there with both feet. 
girls, not their feet, lintend to write 
about. Our girls are sometimes 


smart, sometimes dull, and I am sorry | 


to say sometimes too much of both. 
They are not allied to the ‘‘New 
Woman.’’ They are quick to learn 
things pertaining to house-keeping. 
In view of the fact I think it would 
be a good thing if our schools inau- 
gurated departments in which all 


branches of housekeeping are em- | 


SWILER, 


In cases where girls don’t | 


It’s hard work to 


Heinlein, Edward Lefi and his sister, a regular weekly paper, the use of know it, but is it not harder to teach | 
now Mrs. George Kerr, and others, | ‘electricity in lighting, and the secur- ‘them after they have finished their | 


Mr. Swiler put in thirteen years at ing of an appropriation for a Manual | education ? 


Jacksonvilie, 
erades, 
For a number of years he was in) 


The only way to teach 


teaching almost all Training School, which will be built them successfully is to teach house-| 
|in the near future. 
Mr. Swiler is a firm believer in the their school-room education. 


keeping while they are 


I don't! 


charge of the department of Mathe- | eclectic system, but it is of little con-| believe in putting girls to work in| 


iatics while they had rotation of) _ sequence to him what system is follow- shops. 


classes. 


In 1869 Mr, Swiler was married to’ of his pupils are fully developed and command. of language. 


The only value in teaching 


Some of. 
: some. 
C* have Chicago feet ; but when they | 


It is the 


to cook right, ig 


getting 


jin that branch very small, indeed. If 
‘the ‘New Woman” become what the 
comic papers say she will, are not our 
deaf-mute girls to take her place? 
We don’t want any imported girls who 
come over here for the same thing the 
English Noblemen do, I think there 
is a wide field open for our girls, so let 
us be up and prepare them for it and 
make the way smooth for them. 


% 


*% % 


‘*Said Pshaw’' who for two years 
tanked as the ‘‘ Great Unknown”’ of 
the silent press and whose identity was 
the cause of much speculation, showed 
his face and quit. Too bad, we need- 
ed him. I never had any dealings 
with the said person, but during my 
|short experience I have observed 
much and said very little. He would 
jhave become the Addison of our 
class, but for force of circumstances. 
He found a shorter way to Easy Street 
but while with us he was the buz- 
saw on which many writers tried 
to sit. Woe to the ‘literary gen- 
jius’’ at whom ‘Said Pshaw’’ said 
| ‘* boo !"? He withered up like the 
leaves of a geranium when placed 
in an oven. If anybody took offense 
lat his pleasant sarcasm all ‘‘Said’’ 
| did was to write a few lines of razor 
/blades, the tail word of each line 
pasion! rhymed with the next, and 
the result was easy to surmise. While 
we weep and wring our hands at his 
| departure we feel that he will succeed 
}in his new undertaking and wish him 
/well. So long, Said. 


* 


% * z 
‘“‘Are deaf-mutes educated ma- 


| chines ?’* Not much, they are only 
}undeveloped geniuses. See? Why 
|was such an idiotic question ever 
| asked ? 


x 


*% 


| . Some pupils have a habit of ‘‘kick- 
|ing’’ about their daily bills of fare. 
I used to, but being thrown into the 
| battle of life I’d like to inform them 
| before it’s too late if they can get as 
| good food as that every day when they 
‘embark on the seas in the struggle 
| for existence, they can count them- 
selves as being very fortunate. 


* 
= % 


Its a mystery to some people how a 
deaf person can enjoy a play. It is 
;not much a mystery to any one who 
knows an actor from a stage-struck- 
person. The very expression, gest- 
ures and attitude of the actors are the 
same as the spoken language to the 
‘hearing person. The deaf enjoy a 
| play with much force in it as well as 
a hearing person, ifnot better, because 
no vulgar word or weak line jars their 
interest. What they miss in ‘‘ gags” 
and comic lines, they are more than 
repaid by their enjoyment in seeing 
“what most. people do not see—the 


ed so long'as the intellect and character | them printing is to give thema better | good acting from the bad. They can 


The type-| 


| follow the plot from beginning to end 


Miss Hattie Chandler, only child of. | they are enabled to use all their powers setting machines have made the and form their own opinions how. the 
George Chi ndler, of Burlington, Iowa, cand resources to the best advantage. chances of their securing employment | ppley will end before it is half over. 


af 


| 
1 
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Written for THE StLENT WORKER. 
MOOSE HUNTING IN MAINE. 
KO <. great forests of Maine and | ward and eyes commanding the other | then a long drawn wail or roar, mov- 


Canada are the homes of the! two quarters. ing the horn in circles, first high, | 
Us moose, which sincethe practical! In early winter he sheds his horns, |then low. Now it rolls and echoes | 
extinction of the buffalo is the larg-| relying upon his sharp fore-feet for 
est game on the continent. | weapons. April sees a new set start- 
The wise laws of Maine are enforc- ing, with one more point or prong 
ed to prevent their being hunted on than the year before, by July they 
snow-shoes in deep snow, limiting attain full size, and in September the 
the open season to but three months| velvet, or membrane, is rubbed off 
of each year, and allowing the hunt-|against the trees to polish them for 
er to kill but one annually. battle. Think of the vitality of an 
This has resulted in their increas-| animal which can grow fifty or more 
ing in numbers again, but a moose | pounds of flint-like antler in three 
hunt means now a long hard trip in| months! 
the back woods far from any trace of In December they go tosome place, 
civilization. | probably selected during the autumn, 
Pictures show this great Cervus as|for winter quarters. Generally this 
an ungainly, rather stupid looking | is the south side of a mountain, or a 


silence again, an owl hoots in the dark 


with expectation. You 
move, nor whisper. The frost gathers 
white on rifle barrel and canoe, and | 
you shiver under heavy clothing and | 
'a blanket. Half an hour has gone, | 


that your guide is to callagain. How 


its mate. Hark; amile or more away 


this 
time more distinct—the moose is com- 


animal, but when you see him in the|deep lonely ravine where they are; grunt or roar. Soon another, 
forest in October, standing six feet | sheltered from heavy winds and where 
at the withers, his magnificent palm-|there is abundance of browse and 
ated antlers spreading over four! young trees to peel for winter food. 
feet, with glistening black coat and| Tramping down the snow as it 
moving with that wonderful square | fallsthey have an immense ‘‘yard,’’ as 
trot which he never breaks, you form |it is called, where perhaps thirty or 
a different opinion. When wounded | more live in harmony, but as soon as 
or surprised, his black mane stands | spring comes they scatter. 
-erect and his eyes blaze like living, The favorite way of hunting them 
coals. He is then a fearful antagonist. |is by ‘‘calling,’’ which is practised 
He is ‘‘as cunning as a fox,’’— no in their mating season in October. 
animal has more acute senses of smell Hunter and guide paddle their canoe | 
and hearing. Not asoundcanescape just before dark into some quiet 
those great brown ears held so that cove or stream, and choosing a| 
the blades of the mighty antlers act place where the shores are rather|cattle your moose comes. Now keep 
as a sounding board. Is he at all! wide, they run the bow into a| your nerve, raise your rifle and look 
suspicious, he makes a great circle, clump of long grass or low bushes, | straight over the bow of the canoe. 
moving without a particle of noise and the birch bark horn is brought) Your guide knows just where the 
himself, but catching the slightest out. The night must be perfectly | game will come out and gently swings 
hint of an enemy’s presence. When still without a breath of air to carry |the bow in line just asthe alders are 
heisaboutto lie down, he walks off scent. parted by a great black bulk which 
at right angles from his trail, de- The hunter sits in the bow with |comesthrashing intothe water. Now 


* 


ing. Slip down your blanket, pull 
off the heavy mittens and be sure that 
your Winchester is ready. Then 
comes a faint crash in the woods, a 
clatter of antlers against the trees and 
the bull moose is coming in a bee line 
for you. It will not do to call again. 
Within a hundred yards he stops and 
listens. Your guide drags his feet in 
the water with a noise like a heavy 
animal wading, then quickly swings 
back and grasps his paddle. With a 
bellow, crashing like a herd of wild 


against the mountain, then all is) 
‘flame nearly ten feet long, and a ter- 
spruces, a stick cracks under the cau-, : 
tious tread ofa deer—all those mys-! 
terious sounds of the forest thrill you ; Now is your last chance, you have pro- 
must not|bably 
i quickly. 


it peals out! the call of the moose to} with his horns. 
'shore and a tree. 
on the ridge you hear a single deep! 


| scribes a smaller circle and lies with /rifle ready and the guide sounds the | aim as well as you can and pull the 


| nose to the wind, ears pointed to lee- call, two short low sounds at first; | trigger. Be sure to aim high, for 
unconsciously a novice at short range 


undershoots by night and overshoots 


‘by day. Did you ever fire a large-cal- 


libre rifle at might? There isa line of 
rible ‘‘eraek ’’—in your ears. 
The moose stops for an instant. 


hit him and must fire again 
He may turn fatally wound- 
ed into the woods, or dash at the 
canoe. If he charges, fire again if pos- 
| sible and then take to the water. He 


and a tremor of the canoe tells you/ will drive those terrible fore feet 
| through the canoe and slash it to pieces 


You must seek the 
He dashes off in 
the forest and you seek the camp, to 


By Kind Permission of “Recreation.” 


wait for daylight. 

Following a wounded moose is fol- 
lowing trouble. He may go for miles. 
before giving up, and no ordina 
wound proves fatal to him. He will) 
wait behind a fallen tree or clump of 
alders and charge desperately. 

Old hunters say that no two moose 
act the same way in coming to the 
call and you hardly know what to ex- 
pect. Itis the skill and cunning of 
man against that of the wild animal, 
and moose calling is not boy’s play ; 
patience, skill, endurance and coolness 
are tested most thoroughly, You 
must shoot well and shoot quickly. 

In October, 1894, during a trip 
through the waters of the upper St. 
John River, we called several moose 
down within a short distance, but they 
were suspicious, or avoided us and’. 
would not come out; one b'y x fellow 
thrashed and bellowed for dently two 


i 


¥ 
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aocked his antlers against the 
id seemed to challenge us, but 
4 not come nearer. 

y companion, Mr. W. L. Miller, 
is a noted moose hunter and 
¢ksman, fired five bullets intoa big 
_ 411 moose on that trip, every one a 
fatal shot, and then ran after him in 
the thick woods; he came on the moose 
standing at bay when, having, but one 
cartridge left in his rifle, he stood 
with rifle at shoulder expecting to be 
charged every minute until the 
wounded animal dropped dead. Our 
illustration shows this fine moose 

with Mr. Miller standing by. 

A relative of the writer shot a big 
moose through the jugular vein, 
when hunting on the Tobique River 
in New Brunswick and this fellow 


travelled over three miles before giv- | 


ing up. A hunter met a moose near 
Mt. Katahdin last month and slight- 
ly wounded him. The moose charged 
and the man lost his nerve and fired 
wildly. He had just time to drop his 
rifle and climb a tree where the enrag- 
ed animal kept him until noon of the 
next day. 

I shot my first moose in broad day- | 
light on the edge of an outlet of one 
of the big lakes, after paddling over a 
mile to get within range. My heavy 
Winchester was loaded with only 
eight charges instead of the full 
number, eleven, as sometimes the 
spring fails to act promptly when the | 
magazine is filled to its capacity, anda 
delay of a second or two in firing may | 
make all the difference between a dead | 
moose and a dead hunter. My first | 
shot struck the moose in the flank, | 
ranging forward and across the body, | 
and being a leaden bullet, was flatten- | 
ed in its course, tearing a fearful hole 
through his vitals. 


? 


him in the head, passing through the 
massive skull and out through the | 
eye, which it pierced without tearing. 


In loading for moose I insert a hard 


and a soft bullet alternately. 
But whether you are successful in 


your hunt or not, you have come un- | 


der the spell of those Maine woods 
and waters, and cannot throw it off. 

Often through the year, while you 
are working at your desk, the mem- 
ory returns of those big camp fires, 
beds of fir boughs, and long nights of 
unbroken sleep; of appetites for honest 
camp fare that would shock even a 
growing boy, and the store of health 
and pleasant memories laid up for 


your return, 
‘ ee 


HOLDING THE BREATH, 

It is a physical impossibility for a 
man to kill himself by holding his 
breath. Individuals differ greatly in 
the length of time they can hold 
their breath, and what practice and 
determined effort, combined with nat- 
ural great lung capacity, can do in 
this direction is shown by the long 

~ emetiods for which champion divers 
remain ante a8 water. 


The second bullet | 
was of hardened copper aud struck | 


If a man succeeded in continuing 
to hold his breath, in spite of the 
physical discomfort in which he had 
placed himself, the result would sim- 
ply be to induce a state of coma. 
When this state was reached nature 
would reassert herself, and the 
breathing functions would again re- 
sume full activity, preventing a fatal 
issue in spite oftheir owner's desire. 
—Tid Bits. 

WHEN WILL IT END? ~ 

DEAR EpiTor :—As my copy of the 
SILENT WORKER reached me the 
other day, it called my attention to a 
question of great importance to the 
deaf—the displacement of hand labor 
by machinery. In spite of the fact 
that large numbers of industrious 


improved machinery, it is claimed 
that all mankind as well as the in- 
ventors are profited thereby. In 
Philadelphia the majority of newspa- 
per compositors are obsolescent now. 
| Their places have been taken by the 
| linotype conqueror which have caused 
|a fearful havoc among the faithful fol- 
lowers of the ‘‘art preservative.’’ The 
same may be said of shoe-making, 
carpentry, cigar-making, and many 
other trades. 

The first plant of linotype machines 
put in operation in Philadelphia, was 
jin the office of the Record, which have 
hale in use for the past two years. 
| Previous to that time there were about 
|650 compositors employed 
city. Today not half that number 
| find employment, and this number 
|will be still further reduced in the 
near future. It is reported that the 
office of the Ledger, Herald, Telegraph 
and the ‘‘American Press Associa- 
|tion’’ are the only four offices which 
|do not use machines, their introduc- 
tion in these offices being only a 
question of time. 


| 


ithe machines among compositors, I 
copy the following table from a news- 
paper at the Typographical Union 
Office : 


No. of Now For’ly 

Machines Em’d Em’d 

Times - - --- - 12 20. 80 
North American 6 12 24 
Call- - - - - Beli II 25 
tar - - - - Seen 7 21 
Press - - - - + 21 35 85 
Record - - - - - 15 30 60 
Inquirer - - + - - 13 24 50 
Bulletin - - - - - 14 38 
Item -- - += - -- 14 25 50 
News" - = .-- + +): 3 II 
99 181 444 


Not only have machines been put 
in operation in the newspaper branch 
of the printing trade, but also in 
book offices. 

The question of the day is: ‘‘ What 
becomes of all these men who lose 
their places through the introduction 
of machines? Many of them seek 
and find employment in other chan- 
nels, Others, unfitted for the work, 
depend on charity for subsistence, 


but a number still vainly seek work 
in the printing trade, so unused to the 


workmen have been thrown out of 
employment by the introduction of 


in the. 


To make clear the fearful inroads of 


AT THE DOOR. 


I thought myself indeed secure, 

So fast the door, so firm the lock ; 
But, lo ! he toddling comes to lure 

My parent ear with timorous knock. 


new condition of things. 

How long would they be found in 
such position? Can ‘‘any man get 
get work who wants work?” 

Some will want to know where the 
benefits, if any, arising from the in- 
troduction of machines come in, and 
who are the beneficiaries? They say: 
‘‘We have shown that the workers 
are not a bit among this number.’’ 
The benefis only go to those who 
make the machines and those who 
own them. 

One must consider that improved 
machinery must displace labor some 
way. 

Why? 

Because ten hundred thousand 
working people have been displaced. 
There is hardly any trade that ma- 
chinery has not been able to replace ; 
but the end is not yet. It will not be 
long before horseless vehicles will be 
seen in our streets, thus drivers and 
stablemen, even horses must go! 

Commenting on future newspaper 
making, the Chicago 7imes-Herald 
says: 


My heart were stone could it withstand 
The sweetness of my baby’s plea.— 
That timorous, baby knocking and 
‘* Please let me in,—it’s only me,”’ 
I threw aside the unfinished book. 
Regardless of its tempting charms. 
And opening wide the door, I took 
My laughing darling in my arms. 
Who knows but in Eternity, 
I, like a truant child, shall wait 
The glories of a life to be, 
Beyond the Heavenly Father's gate? 
And will that Heavenly Father heed 
The truant’s supplicating cry. 
As at the outer door I plead, 
“Tis I, O Father! only 1?” 
—Lugene Field. 
Eugene Field died on the fourth of 
November. Of him Harpers Weekly 
says: ‘‘He wrote about the best news- 
paper verse of his day, and a good 
deal of verse that was better than 
newspaper verse and ranks as poetry.’’ 
—— 
Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoke a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 


—Longfellow. 


Mahe Shay aE 
A DEAF MUTE’S PAINTING. 
One of the 500 paintings admitted 
to the Paris Salon this year is by 
Seymour Redmond, a deaf mute, 
who was helped to go to the great 
art center by the directors of the Insti- 
tution for the deaf, dumb and blind. 
Redmond is only twenty-three years 
of age and is the son of B. C. Red- 
}mond of Los Angeles. He entered the 
San Francisco School of Design in 
1890, and continued his art studies, as 
wellas his regular course in the Berk- 
eley Institute, till December, 1893. 
He then obtained the W. E. Brown 
As in the past, it is but natural to gold medal for the general average 
believe that improved machinery will! forthe year in the life class and short- 


In a few years the reporter willsend both 
description and picture by telautograph ; 
and that the reporter of the future is going 
to draw as wellas write. The editor, whe- 
ther in his office or temporarily residing at 
a distant point, will telautograph his orders 
and his ideas, and, by an improvement now 
being perfected, he will receive telanto- 
graphic proofs in return. Writerson news- 
papers will become users of a machine in 
process of contruction by which the present 
type-writer keyboard will not only-set their 
ideas into print, but will also instantan- 
eously put theminto type, eliminating the 
machine type-setter as the machine itself 
has eliminated the hand compositor and as 
the steam press eliminated the hand press, 
These are only a few of the changes in the 
near future of journalism. 


continue to crop out in the future.|/jy thereafter went to Paris. The 
In view of these facts, several ques-| picture admitted to the Salon is ‘A 
tions confront us, Will it benefit the| Winter Scene on the Seine.’ Over 


masses or will it deprive them of a 
means of earning their daily bread? 
What will become of the graduates of 
the future who are learning different 
trades at school along lines which are 
old as compared with ‘‘ up-to-date ’’ 
improvements in machines of today. 

Would the instructors or the trustees 
of schools be responsible for the fail- 
ure of the pupils after they leave 
school when they knew very well the 
trades taught are not in keeping with 
the march of progress. 

These are questions which offer food 
for much thought, for, when it is con- 
sidered how fast manual labor is be- 
ing displaced by machinery, it is 
natural to apprehend much misery 
and suffering among the working 
people. May we ask, are we living 
in vain ? W. F. Durian,. 

PERS Aw Re aane 

The teacher asked one of her smart 

pupils to name twelve aninials of the 


polar regions. ‘‘Six seals and six 
polar bears.’’ 


6000 pictures were submitted and, as 
before said, only 500.were admitted.— 
Oakland, Cal., Inquirer. 
ag Om ge 

Mr. James E. Doran is one of those 
workers for Uncle Sam, in the Syra- 
cuse post office, who takes pride in be- 
ing hauled for examination two or 
three times a yearas a matter ofcourse. 
The last time Mr. Doran was put 
through the mill was in June, and the 
report of results, just in, shows that he 
passed his best examination yet. He 
made but one error in 1120 chances, 
and his rating was 99 and a generous 
fraction. Those who are hunting for 
competence must be abundantly sat- 
isfied by this time. 

jcocero nae IN er ns 

Why do ducks go below the water ? 
For divers reasons. Why do they 
come up ? For sun-dry reasons, Why 
do they go down again? To liquidate 
their little bills. Why do they bob 
up serenely? To make a run onthe 
banks. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. _ 


The Garden 


Conducied by Mrs. Weston Jenkins. 


DoS Re cal NSO Aa oO Toner 


© Nature, gracious mother of us all, 
Within thy bosom myriad secrets lie, 
Which thou surrenderest to the patient eye 
That seeks and waits. 
—Margaret J. Preston. 


Tia: 
G) E live in a world of wonders, 
but there are many who go 
up and down and see none 
of these; they are like Wordsworth’s 
Peter Bell. 
“4 primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


But there are others who do use 
their eyes and try to unravel the mys- 
teries of nature, and to them a square 
yard in the garden contains more than 
the universe does to the unobservant 
one. A hundred years ago, while 
Washington was struggling with his 
little army for American indepen- 
dence, there lived in Selborne, Eng- 
land, such a man, Gilbert White by 
name, a clergyman by profession, who 
wrote very entertaining letters on the | 
natural history of his parish, and this | 
book has become a classic. Of the 
Natural History of Selborne, Lowell 
says: ‘‘Itis the journal of Adam in 
the garden of Eden, It is positive 
rest to look into that garden of his.”’ 
Since then, of the making of books 
on Natural History and Botany there 
has been no end. 

Many look ona flower as a pleasing | 
thing to the eye only, but to the true 
gardener it is a living thing, with its 
life history, its birth, its marriage | 
customs, its decay and death; with | 
marked preferences as to its surround- 
ings, with its circle of relatives, hav- 
ing friends and enemies of its own. 

The friends of the garden, how few 
they seem! the toad, the bees, the 
butterflies, the earth-worm, the birds, 
sun-shine, rain and dew. ‘The foes! 
in the garden as in the spiritual life 
‘‘ten thousand foes. arise ’’ to spoil it. 
What are they? Frost and drought, 
hail and blight, rust and mildew, 
insects and creeping things, fowls and 
beasts, and last but not least, the 


ported the bumblebees too. Bees are 
interesting insects to study. They 
have a strong sense of smell and a 
preference for certain colors. We 
often see them hover over a flower 
for an instant and then without 
entering it dart on tothe next. Their 
sense of smell tells them when the 
honey has been taken, so they waste 
no time. Wasps are said to have a. 
| preference for certain flowers only, 
particularly blue ones; bees like roy- 
al colors—reds, yellows and purples. 
Certain deep flowers are reserved for 
the butterflies. One would think 
things would get badly mixed some- 
times, but the pollen of a rose will 
not fertilize a lily, nor a violet the 


butter-cup, though /wo of a family get 
mixed and form a new flower—this is 
called hybridizing. But as I am not 
writing a treatise on botany I must 
hurry on. Nature, wise mother that 


neighbors’ small children. 

To begin with the toad, make a 
warm friend of him. To be sure he is 
ugly and awkward, yet but for him 
the bugs would destroy your flowers. 
‘The ancients believed he had a gjéwel 
in his head—many think the jewel is 
his bright intelligent eye ; the garden- 
er knows it is the wonderful tongue 
that darts out and never fails of its 
prey. Clumsy as he seems, he never 
damages thelmost delicate plant. Every 
one knows that without the honey 
bees, bumblebees and _ butterflies, 
many flowers would not be fertilized 
by the pollen, consequently—noseeds. 
In New Zealand clover seed has to be 
imported every year as there are no 
bumblebees. The samestate ofthings 
existed in Australia till some one im- 


she is, when she has put her day flow- 
ers and insects to sleep and tucked 
them in, goes and wakens another 
family, thehumming bird moth, the, 


From *‘ Stories from Youths’ Companion,” by permission. 


legs or wings the purpose of the honey: Liking moisture, they cc 
in the flower isdefeated. These holes. out of their burrows in the 1 
are round and perfect as if laid out | maining till dawn or until th. 

by fairy dividers. As to the birds, offthe grass. The birds know tb 

what would the garden be without are up bright and early—henc 
them; their companionship is delight- | old saw ‘‘the early bird catchetl 
ful—and their curiosity as to what worm.’’ It is amusing to watch _ . 
you are doing very amusing. They birds in the early dawn getting their 
do help themselves to small fruits, breakfast, especially the. blackbirds 
very generously, but who can blame; whom I have often seen, giving 
them for wanting a dessert after a sucha long pull and a strong pull 
meal of insects. It is only an evi- that they nearly topple over. 
dence of good taste on their part., The garden’s very best friends are 
A young robin is said to devour his the sunshine, rain and dew. 
own weight every day, he-is such a| The enemies of the garden! I 
hearty eater, but we would not banish suppose weeds should take the first 
him for all the garden contains. No rank. Pusley is fat, repulsive but 
old apple-tree is complete without vulgarly prosperous like a certain 
its colony of birds. The humming class ofmen, Easy to turn up with 
birds, those living jéwels of the air, a hoe it is very hardtogetridof. In- 
are pretty sure to take up their abode deed, it might be called the national 
in your garden, if you grow trumpet- weed, as it flourishes from Maine to 
creepers, honey suckle and lilies there. | California. Charles Dudley Warner 


In his delightful essay, ‘‘ My Garden | in his humorous book, ‘‘My Summer 
Acquaintance, ’’ Lowell thus sums up|in a Garden,’’ alludes to it but can 
his study of birds: ‘‘ I donot believe |'see no good or use in it, save to be 
there is one of them but does more! cooked and eaten by a Chinaman, as 
/one once told him, ‘‘Me likee he.”’ 
|To a neighbor who sowed turnips and 
‘reaped pusley he advised sowing the 
weed and then perhaps the turnips 
|would come up, Another weed, 
| snake-grass, alias devil-grass, is far 
| worse, for it taxes one’s strength and 
|patience to get rid of it. ‘Every 
|man,’’ says Mr. Warner, ‘‘must eradi- 
cate his own devil-grass. The neigh- 
| bors who are ready to help you.in 
| grape-picking time are all busy when 
devil-grass is most aggressive. My 
neighbors’ visits are well timed. It 
_is only the hens who have all seasons 
| for their own.”’ 

On the lawn, annual weeds yield 
to the lawn - mower; not so the 
perennials, like dock, dandelions, 
/and so forth—these must be dug 
up or poisoned with a drop of sulphuric 
|acid—and the insect enemies: they 
-are simply terrible, many also while: 
|in the larval state. We have driven 
|out the bears, wolves, panthers, but 
good than harm; and of how many "ture returns in another form—bee- 
featherless bipeds can this be said?’ tles, rose-bugs, peach - borers, cur- 
Last in the order of creation, but CHi0, squash-bugs. It is just here 
not least in usefulness is the earth- that the toad and birds serve us. 
worm. Toimany, especially the small The wood-pecker clears tree-trunks of 
boy, its sole end is to bait a fish- insects. Some kinds do harm, how- 


hook. To the enquiring mind we|©VYet by destroying the telegraph 


advise the reading of Darwin’s book, 
‘Vegetable Mould and Earth-worms,”’ 


beetles and fire-flies—the white and 
pale yellow flowers. The evening of nature. They enrich the soil, for 
bloomers are of these, colors, so as to they are constantly boring through 
be more easily seen in the darkness. the upper layers of earth, bringing 
Many of them, too, give out their freshsoiltothesurface, drawing leaves 
delicious perfume only at dusk, to at- into their holes, devouring them and 
tract their insect visitors. ‘thus forming leaf-mould, so highly 
There are robbers in the garden who valued by the gardener. Blind and 
steal the honey, but render the flow- deaf, they are yet sensitive to light and 
ers no service. We, ourselves, have feel the vibrations of sound. They 
seen bumblebees, when they cannot have some intelligence, as Darwin 
get their fat body into a flower, cut proved. Tennyson understood their 
a hole at the base and extract the use when he wrote these lines in Enid. 
honey. Presently another insect «Some, whose souls the old serpent long 
would follow and take the leavings, _ had drawn 
As they thus carry no pollen on their 


to learn its real use in the economy 


And makes it earth.” 


. 


at OSS 


Down as the worm draws in the withered leaf 


poles in their search for bugs, mistak- 
ing the humming of the wires for 
the buzz of insects. Ants are great 
thieves of honey. Yet we never come 
across one of their mounds in the 
garden path but we step around 
it very carefully, hesitating to de- 
stroy the homes of the intelligent 
beings who build so finely, who 
rear families so intelligently, train 
armies to fight, keep cows and milk 
them. There are certain kinds that 
even keep slaves to do the work. 
There is still another species whose 
chief end is to get rid of decayed 
wood, but in warm climates they 
sometimes mistake houses, furnitys<;: 
flower-tubs and baskets for va 


ea} 
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wood and hollow it out so’neatly that | garden in the form of poisonous lilies which are not to be had in this | 


aes 


a smile, aud remembering the time 


-it falls to pieces at a touch. Only plants—sumac and poison ivy —|country. But intending purchasers | when his father was just as little and 
very hard woods, like teak,withstand these poison by touch; the jimson 
their ravages. : 


weed, fox-glove, monks-hood, wild 
parsley and hellebore are deadly if 
_eaten—so pull them up and cast them 
out. 

Says a delightful writer on wild 
flowers, ‘‘Poetic fancy laments the 
fate of the beauty laid low by the 
pitiless north 
wind, but nature 
does her best to 
prevent any such 
slaughter of the 
innocents. The 
programme is so 
arranged that 
each and all have 
finished their per- 
" formance before 
winter arrives to 
silence the bird 
and insect orches- 
tra, dim the 
lights, and take 
away the decora- 
tions. ”’ 


1. Vv. J: 


ng Pa 


there is seedbeing 
sown silently and 
unseen, and every 
Bothered as we are with numerous | where there come sweet flowers with- 
insect enemies it is nothing to those out our foresight or labor. We reap 
they have in hot climates. Think of what we sow, but nature has love over 
inverting a flower pot or box and and above that justice, and gives us 
having such creatures as centipedes| shadow and blossom and fruit that 
and scorpions race out of them, or spring from no planting of ours.— 
when turning a plant to jump aside George Eliot. 
to escape atarantulaspider! Spiders | 
have their uses ; some do no harm, but | 
others, like the red spider, are pests. | sirebah scea 
The perfect web of the garden spider, | How bravely autumm points upon the sky 
‘ . . | The gorgeous fame of summer which is 
covered with dew and sparkling in the fled | 
early sunlight is a beautiful sight. | ques of all flowers that in their ashes lie, 
Moles are a nuisance in the garden; ‘Trophied in that fair light wherein they 
they cover our lawn with ridges,| __ fed, : 
destroy the bulbs and often the field Tun. nasi end owes we 
mice, using his burrow, follow and put | And warms their scutcheons with a glance 
the finishing touch by eating ae —Hood. 
plants. i 
For drought there is no remedy 
save the watering pot and the gar-| 
den hose. The weather-man has! 
not yet learned to control heat, wind, ae -— Lilies, Calochorti, Iris and 
and destructive storms. And now py joys Plants. 


come the oeuvre Charles mised ‘Phin Goes inka orobalsly the beckett 
bcaccae’ gee = yal alas > °Y trade in lilies of any in the world. 
is to me something fearful,’’? and | 


‘HUMMING BIRD AND NEST. 


ag eet 


of gold. 
sng hee 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
R. Wallace & Son, Colchester, Eng- 


: : : Dr. Wallace 
again, ‘‘Nothing will so well bear SORA Sas 
watching as a garden, except a family complixhed 
of children next door. Their power SE 


of selection beats mine.’’ We believe 
in children in the garden, in giving 
them a bed of their 
own, a rake, a hoe, 
and a spade, and in 
cultivating their 
love of nature -and 
the beautiful, but 
their educagion 
Should include whate,” 
to touch and what 
to leave alone. 
Death lurks in the 


and a scien- 
tific writer 
of some note 
as wellas a 
skilled gar- 
dener and 
florist. The 


nhames a 
numbe of 


THE GARDENER’S FRIEND. 


should remember that the climate of!as dimpled and as wonderful and as 
England and of our own Atlantic charming. 

coast are widely different, andthat) Children often do not appreciate 
many lilies which flourish splendidly Thanksgiving. How should they, 
in the moist, temperate climate of! when they are themselves its chief of- 
England would probably perish in | fering and delight? If it means a 
our cruel winters, or if they escaped journey to the old homestead, and 
that danger, might shrivel and fail games in ancient garrets, and explor- 
to bloom satisfactorily in our torrid ing old trunks, and having hosts of 
sumuiers. jcousins to play hide-and-seek with 
through long halls and in mysterious 
iclosets, they can understand its 
charm ; that is great fun. 


Sg et 


SAFE PLACE TO STOP. 


Luther Laflin Mills, the Chicago) putchildren who have their Thanks- 
criminal lawyer, says that when he | civing at home with only the family 
was a boy he frequently accompanied land perhaps one or two relatives 
his father, who was a wholesale mer- | cometimes find it a little disappoint- 


But always} 
| should be, festal occasions for all, but | 


chant, on collecting tours through the | ing. It isa holiday, which of course 
Northwest. They had to travel by | they like, and they like a good din- 
wagon, and as the father would have | ner. 
large sums of money about him it) _ - : 
was often a problem where they could | Nevertheless, oe child nodoubt ex- 
safely put up for the night. “ Mey | Preset the fechiGg of a good many 
boy,’ the did snan used to say, “itis | others when he said, half-dolefully 
safe to stay at a house where there are | — halflanghing, that people talked 
RS Ae BES | about Thanksgiving months before- 
jhand, just as if it were Christmas; 
_and then when it came, it was only no 

| School and turkey and cranberry sauce 
Ss are, as they and mince-pie, and two great-aunts. 
It was probably the great-aunts, and 
each has also its special appeal to | the grandmother and grandfather, and 
some particular age or class. Fourth | ¢pe proud parents of the unappreciat- 
of July, for instance, might be called jy. boy and his rosy little brothers. 
boys’ day, while May-Day is much ; who found in it much more than the 
more girls’ day. Arbor-Day is be- turkey and mince-pie. 

coming a day of school celebrations. | : : 

The old New England Fast-Day, which | They found family epeapeseets and 
is now a feast day, is also the Spring | #8 opportunity to talk over old tates, 


indashts! OF Get door gaines: /old companions and absent friends, to 
Memorial-Day, as- time takes the | 


sympathize with each other’s present 
poignancy from its memories, leaving | Pore — — ote ae. antl 
only the beauty, the recognition and | “7S? O7© cereus siege —o oe 
the high sapped becoiies, fai mote will and affection for the duties of the 
than the noisy and explosive Fourth, aes neue 
the day of serious patriotic feeling. a ea seco — wis 
Christmas, of all days the best, is! gathered together, the family teatival 
53 of New England, now widely obsery- 


everybody’s day ; but it, too, has its a cae h h 

special delight for lovers of imposing | pa uhiole — 

church ceremonial, and for little child- — be but a simpleand act celebra- 
tion. Where a large family comes 


ren not yet too old for Santa Claus. | 
7 -|together for the festal occasion 


Thanksgiving, like Christmas, is f itis i 
for all; but if Christmas is dearest to} penne pogireniess, it 48 likely to be-ene 
|of the merriest as well as one of the 


children, Thanksgiving may almost | 
| best of days. 


be called Old Folks’ Day. : : ; 
At Christmas childhood rules the) FEW OF ™any, gay or quiet, if 


hour, and the youngest is first. The beceeade “03 kept in its right 
tall fir, blazing with candles and gay. ~ _— 2 ore riage —d family affec- 
with gifts, is the children’s Liberty | tion—if it is the dinner where love 


sng Pete 


THANKSGIVING. 
Our chief holiday 


apparent ly | mother’s knee, with grandfather op- 
very fine | posite, meeting his solemn eyes with 


Tree, and beneath its magic boughs. ieecyhere is: no day better worth keep- 
they hold undisputed sway, their | 7S Tt is the day when children 


elders following their fancies, shar- | Should be most sweet and lovable, 


ing their sports, showering them 274 when the old should tell each 


with joys, and finding their own best | other it is good to have lived so long. 


joy in doing so. a 
But at Thanksgiving there is no | Se ee 

such fairy-like pageantry, no such be- | Rev. Dr. Smith, the author of our 
wildering reversal of the usual order "@tional hymn, “America,” died in 


as this. The elders rule with no one Newton, Mass., this month, at an ad- 
to divide their supremacy, unless pos-| V@"ced age. It was of this writer 


catalog ue |Sibly the youngest baby of the family, | that Dr. Holmes wrote : 


with the serene dignity of infancy | “Fate tried to conceal him by naming him 
still upon him. He, perhaps, may Smith, 
share the honors of the day on nd- | But he shouted a song of the brave and the 
y een free ; 
Just read on his medal, ‘My country, of 
thee.’ ” 
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WE are all, now-a-days, pretty 
much of one mind in holding that 
every one ought to have as much 
education as possible. That is, we 
agree that it is desirable that one 
should know as many things and 
should be able to do as much with 
his mind as he can. Perhaps this is 
not a very good definition of educa- 
tion, but it is pretty nearly what 
most of us mean by the term. 

Now, we might well ask next: 
‘What should we do with education 
after we have got it? We take it 
that the up-to-date answers from the 
majority of us would be—‘ Use it to 
make a living ;’’ ‘‘ Enjoy the cultivat- 
ed tastes which you have acquired by 
its means ;’’ ‘‘ Place yourselfin social 
relations with those superior persons 
who are your proper associates by 
reason of your education.’’ Perhaps 
an altruistic philosopher or a practi- 
eal Christian will reply: ‘‘Use it 
to benefit those who lack your advan- 
tages.’’ But the most grotesque 
view of the advantages of educa- 
tion is presented in a newspaper 
letter signed ‘‘Alumna,’’ which 
has been going the rounds of the 
papers lately. This lady finds her 
pleasure in talking with males of 


sources of a mind which can manage 
a large business amidst its thousand 
difficulties, the skill which can trace 
out an obscure disease by its faintest 
symptoms, the learning and grasp of 
mind which go to make up a good 
lawyer. 

We see this among great men in 
different walks ofscience—Mr. Darwin 
submits to his friend Prof. Dewar 
the question as to the exact value in 
the solar spectrum of certain colors 
which he is using in experiments, 
and is glad to acknowledge his kind 
assistance. Prof. Dewar on _ his 
part by no means falls into the error 
of supposing that because Mr. Charles 
Darwin is not as competent as he is to 
decide a question in optics, he 
is therefore not a very great man. 
Nor is a true poet and literary scholar, 
like Lowell, above admiring and 
learning from an illiterate woodsman 
‘* Axe-Master’’ and ‘‘ Doctor of Logs”’ 
as he calls him. If you value what 
you know and what you can do 
merely because it enables you to ap- 
pear superior to another person, you 
may know a great many things and 
may know how to do a great many 
things —but you are not an educated 
man. You may be a scholar, you 
surely are a pedant and a prig, but 
your true education will begin when 
you learn how to use your knowledge 
and your power so as to make you 
more, not less, of a man; so as to 
widen, not contract, your sympathies; 
so as to lift yourself above petty aims 
and vanities and to live among noble 
thoughts and to cherish noble ideals. 


THE outcome of the Defender-Val- 
kyrie races is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for instruction in right- 
eousness, as regards the ethics of 
sports and sportsmanship. As a 
democratic American, we are glad to 
train this Gatling battery of morals 
ona real live lord—an earl we believe, 
although he will serve well enoughas 
a horrid example, even if he is only a 
baron. 

Firstly, then—‘‘ this fable teaches 
that ’’ sport should be kept in its pro- 
per place as sport, and should not be 
allowed to become business or vault- 
ing ambition. When werunorjump, 
or row or play foot-ball, or sail yachts, 
because we like the exercise and the 
excitement, we are likely to behave 
ourselves as gentlemen and sportsmen. 
When we do it for the money there is 
in it, or when we make it our chief 


her species, including college-bred | aim in life to win in any of these 


men, and showing them by her supe-_ 


sports, we are pretty sure to lower our 


rior conversation, how many things | standard of sportsmanlike conduct. 


there are in books which she knows 
and which they don’t know. 

This kind of matching of intellectu- 
al pennies for keeps, shows a mind 
not only lacking in true education, 
but 6ne which never could be truly 
and broadly educated. If education 
is worth any thing, it is good to 
broaden our intellectual sympathies, 
to enable us to see and admire the re- 


It is because our college men take 
themselves and their foot-ball too seri- 
ously that they so often resort to 
sharp practice in theirdiplomacy and 
to ‘‘kneeing ’’ and ‘slugging ’’ on 
the field. If there were only the 
healthy excitement and the generous 
rivalry of a true sport in college foot- 
ball, there would be less objection to 
the game. So if Lord Dunraven had 


| man, 


' brought over an eight-foot instead of 
can eighty-foot yacht, and if with Mr. 
Iselin and the other boys he had 
rolled up his trousers and sailed the 
craft around the lake in Central Park, 
he would no doubt have been beaten 
all the same, but he might have taken 
his defeat in tolerable good humor. 
But having put a fortune into his 
boat and having made it his great ob- 
ject in life to beat the Yankee, the 
shock was too much for him. 

Secondly, we learn from this sad 
event that a man looks like a fool 
when he exhibits himself as a ‘‘ quit- 
ter.’’ A familiar saying on the ball- 
ground is that ‘‘a game isn’t ended 
till the third man is out in the ninth 
inning.’’ Theboy who “don’t want 
to play any more ’’ when the game be- 
gins to go against him is laughed at. 
Similarly in running, rowing, yacht- 
ing. 

Thirdly, we see that a man who 
makes charges of base conduct which 
he can’t prove against reputable men 
puts himself in a very unfavorable 
light. Men call him several kinds of 
unparliamentary names and he him- 
self, when he reflects, probably ‘‘gives 
himself some thundering blows of 
the foot,’’ as they say in French. 

Lastly, let us reflect how unfortun- 
ate it is, if you happen to be a lord, 
not to be also something of a gentle- 
If you are a barefoot boy with 
ragged trousers and striking fluency in 
the use of undesirable language, it 
doesn’t much matter. But with good 
clothes and society manners and a 
general swell style of living, a sense 
of honor is very becoming. 

All this matter of play concerns us 
teachers very closely. Sport isa part, 
and a valuable part, of education, if 
rightly managed. On the play-ground 
our boys fill themselves with healthy, 
innocent joy. They get physical vigor 
and skill, mental alertness and cour- 
age. They should also learn self-con- 
trol andasense ofhonor, Butas long 


as the captain of the winning eleven is 
a bigger man than the president, while 
students bet their quarter’s income on 
a game, while the other college is re- 
garded as anatural enemy rather than 
as a friendly rival, the moral effect of 
sport will be evil rather than good. A 
broken leg now and then may not be 
too heavy a price to pay for the game, 
but if it generally produces a twisted 
moral sense and a dislocated feeling 
of honor, it is time that it should be 
‘mended altogether. ’’ 


WE should like to follow with some 
remarks on the dignity and self- 
respect which characterize the con- 
duct of Americans. But the events 
in connection with the recent marriage 
of a titled Englishman to arich young 
American woman are too fresh in 
mind, 

The conduct of the public, from 
millionaires to mud-diggers, was such 
as to make it seem that Europeans 


are right when they call us a nation 
of vulgarians. ; 

But, as was observed by the prophet 
Isaiah and repeated by Mr, Matthew 
Arnold, ‘‘a remnant shall be saved,’’ 
from this sin of vulgarity. 

And salvation from this sin will 
come through obedience to the great 
commandment, ‘‘Mind your own 
business!’’ With respect for one’s 
self and with consideration for others, 
one is never vulgar, though unfash- 
ionable, poor and illiterate. 


Simple Lessons in the Study of Nat- 
ure, by Isabella G. Oakley, New York:— 
William Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth 
Avenue,—HERE is a book of very dif- 
ferent timber from the swarm of 
«Science Manuals ’’ prepared by hack 
writers to be sold by a Book Trust and 
adapted only to cram a new set of facts 
down our children’s intellectual 
throats in the old vicious way. 

Miss Oakley has selected thirteen 
subjects, giving to each a chapter of 
from seven to twelve lessons. These 
subjects would seem at the first glance 
to have been selected somewhat at 
random, as they range from feathers to 
seeds, from burning a candle toexam- 
ining a cat’s teeth. 

Looking closer, however, we see 
that every subject is such that it can 
easily be examined in the class-room; 
that there is a gradually increasing call 
upon the pupil for the collection of facts 
and for drawing conclusions from 
them; that not only are the observing 
and reasoning faculties trained, but 
starting points are given and the curi- 
osity awakened forthe study of fami- 
liar botany, zoology and physics. 

The language of the book is clear 
and simple, and the new facts are 
mostly brought out by questions which 
the pupil must (and which he can) 
answer for himself. Forthese reasons 
it seenmis to us especially adapted for 
deaf children. Indeed, it seems to 
have been planned as much for teach- 
ing conversational language as for 
teaching elementary science. 

To be able to see what one /ooks at; 
then to tell about it readily in correct, 
clear, simple language, is a very valua- 
ble, and a too neglected object of edu- 
cation. We have not seen a work 
which with so little pretension is as 
well adapted to produce this result as 
the little book of Miss Oakley's. 


A FEW months ago Mr. W. B. Har- 
rison, of 59 Fifth avenue, New York, 
in accordance with a standing order 
from the Principal of this school to 
send him a copy of every new book 
that seems likely to be of use in a 
school for the deaf, forwarded copies 
of a set of little paper-bound volumes 
entitled, ‘‘Stories from the Youth’s 
Companion,’’ designed for supple- 
mentary reading in schools, 

Several of the books are made up of 
sketches of foreign cities and of life in 
climates and scenery widely different 


from our own. Others of the series 
treat of subjects in natural history. 
All are readable and full of informa- 
tion. The geographical stories are so 
good that our geography teacher has 
teally made the text-book the ‘‘ sup- 
plementary ’’ part of the course and 
has given these little books the lead- 
ing place. 

Wecan recommend them to schools 
for the deaf as excellent material for 
the library and the class-room. 
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our grounds. It will notbe so dusty 
in dry weather as it is now. 


—The work of grading about the 
new building still goeson. The new 
area has been finished and is a great 
improvement. The new driveways 
and path from the main building back 
will add to the looks of the place and 
to the conveniencejof the pupils. 


—Mr. Jenkins was very glad to see 


‘his brother from Boston, who spent a 


night with him in the early part of 


WE are indebted to Mr. William } this month. He had many things to 


Wade, of Oakmont, Penn., for a copy 
of a charming little book, ‘‘ Always 
Happy ; or the Story of Helen Keller. 
It is published by S. W. Partridge & 
Co., London, England. It has for 
frontispiece a lovely portrait of Helen, 
and is illustrated with wood-cuts of 
subjects very happily selected. It 
is a book which every one will enjoy 
treading, and which one should be 
better for having read. 


Tue Kelly Messenger comes to us 
from the North Carolina Institution, 
now established in its new home at 
Morganton. It is a very creditable 
paper in every way. 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of 
Messrs. Perry Mason & Co., for the 
use of the three cuts from ‘Stories 
from the Youth’s Companion, ’’ which 
so happily illustrate the article in 


. this number by our horticultural | 
friend of Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins, and 


editor. 


LOCAL NEWS 


—The old dispensary has had some 
of the stuff cleared out of it and is now 
used as an office by Mr. Hearnen and 
Miss Conger. 


—The hot-beds in the back yard are 
finished, and have been sowed with 
lettuce and radishes. Next March 
Mr. Hearnen will start some flowers 
in them. 


—We are indebted to Mr. William T. 
Jenkins, of Boston, for his kindness in 
subscribing for Recreation, a capital 
sporting magazine, forthe pupils. Our 
boys like to read it very much. 


—There is a great deal of illness in 
Trenton this season, but so far we 
have been fortunate in escaping it. 
We have had only common colds and 
soon, May our good fortune con- 
tinue ! 


—The weather this Fall was remark- 
ably mild up to the 2oth of this month, 
when we had a few days of real 
winter weather. We had a good deal 
of rain after the drought was once 
broken, but not nearly enough to fill 
the wells and springs. 


' —It is understood that Hamilton 
avénue is to be paved next Spring 
with fire brick like that used on Chest- 


H 


brated by a bonfire in the yard. 


tell about his hunting trip in Maine 
last month, some of which will appear 


»/in the SILENT WORKER next month. 


—Mr. Louis R. Abbott is the latest 
addition to our teaching force. He is 
a graduate of the Worcester ( Mass.) 


‘Institute of Technology, and comes 


with very high recommendations. He 
has the department of wood-working, 
and he will try to make it one of the 
best of the kind in this country. 


—Cards are out for the marriage of 
Miss Jean Hoffman, daughter of Hon. 
Wm. T. Hoffman, of Englishtown, to 
Mr. John Baird of Manalapan. The 
wedding is to be at the residence of 
the bride’s father on the 5th of De- 
cember. Miss Hoffman is known tous 
all as the friend of Miss Bunting. 


—We had a very pleasant but all 
too brief visit on the 12th from Dr. 
Warring Wilkinson, Principal of the 
California Institution. He is an old 


was Mrs. Jenkins’s teacher when she 
was a little girl He was much 
pleased with the school, and especial- 
ly with the new industrial and gym- 
nastic department. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins and 
family attended the wedding of the 
latter’s niece, Miss Van Valkenburg, 
to. Mr. Richard Amerman Anthony 
on the fifth of November at Boonton. 


iMiss Ruth Jenkins was one of the 


four bridesmaids. Theceremony was 
performed by Rev. Dr. Krans of St. 
Anns Church, New York, who is a 
cousin of the bride. 


—NMiss Mary D. Tilson, who was ap- 
pointed a teacher last summer, report- 
ed for duty Nov. 1st. having been un- 
able to come before on account of ill- 
ness, She has taught for some years 
successfully and has had the advan- 
tage of the Northamption training. 
She has proved that she can do very 
good work with the deaf and we hope 


her connection with this school may 


be pleasant and useful. 


—The usual election was held among 
our pupils on the evening of Election 
Day, Nov. 5th. The result was even 


more favorable to the Republicans 
than that in the State at large, for Mr. 


Griggs got 117 votes and Channcellor 
McGill got only 1. The victors cele- 
It is 


nut and Greenwood avenues. Then |a little odd that our elections general- 
we shall have a fine street in front of} ly go the same way that the real elec- 


tions do. ‘‘Straws show which way 
the wind blows.”’ 


—Our foot-ball team has played 
four games this season, two with the 
Model School Class of ’97, and two 
with the Christ Church Guild. Our 
team won the first game by the 
score of 6 too, and the second game 
was lost to them by 16 to o. In 
the last game, however, several mem- 
bers of the strong first team of the 
Model School took part. The games 
with the Christ Church Guild resulted 
in scores of o—o and of 6—o in favor of 
our boys, respectively. The deafboys 
played a clean, plucky game, never 
trying to disable an opponent and 
never disputing a decision of the re- 


feree. 
ro 


FOOT-BALL. 

On Saturday November 16th, the 
foot-ball team played the second game 
with the Christ Church team. The 
weather was favorable and the boys 
were anxious for the game, determin- 
ed to win, if possible. 

The team lined up as follows: 


CHRIST CHURCH, DEAF-MUTES, 


Hickey . leftend . Hunt 
Speck . . left tackle Morris 
Scudder . . left guard . . McDevitt 
Margolf . . centre . -Rigg 
Golding . right guard . . Sharp 
Walker . right tackle . Toft 
Skirm . . Tightend. . . Brands 
Cc. Mills. . quarter. . Cascella 
F. Mills . . tight back Matzart ( Capt. ) 
Klein . . left back . -Gallagher 
(Capt. Bradley . fullback . -McGarry 

Umpire—Freeman. 

Referee—Stockton, 

Touchdowns—Bradley, 1; McGarry, 1. 


Goals—Mc Devitt. 


On the toss the visitors won the 
choice, andtook the kick-off. Theball 
was soon carried back toward their 
goal, but was lost on downs, failing to 
make the five yards by one-half yard. 
The Church boys seized their opport- 
unity,and by determined and vigorous 


work carried the ball back toward the} 


mutes’ goal. When within the twenty- 
five yard line, Bradley by an end play 
secured a touch-down near the line, in 
about fifteen minutes from start. They 
failed, however, to kick the goal 
which in the end would have tied the 
score. 

The results thus early in the game 
made them a little too confident, but 

made the home team determined to 

put forth every effort to win, and 

Back the ball was put in play it was 
speedily carried into the opponents’ 
field, and when within fifty yards of 
goal, McGarry by an end play secured 
a touch-down between goal posts. 
The goal was successfully kicked by 
McDevitt. The ball was again put in 
play and but just started when time 
of first half was called, ending in 
home team’s favor, 6 to 4. 

When the second half began it was 
evident both teams calculated to do 
their best, and for a time neither side 
made any great gains, until McGarry 
by a right end play, secured a good 
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gain, and was downed by Bradley. 
But he fell heavily upon a large flag- 
stone near the line, and it was evident 
he was disabled for the finish, and 


it was feared much more seriously still, 


as he fainted soon after. In falling 
his arm shielded his side, else it is 
quite likely he would have had some 
broken ribs. 

When time was called McDevitt took 
his place as full-back, and the team 
was three men short, two working 
with McGarry, but soon returned; 
Mr. Brian substituting. The visiting 
team now had the ball and were press- 
ing down hard for a touch-down, lack- 
ing but about fifteen yards when time 
was called. They disregarded the 
eall and ran in with a_ touch- 
down, but it was disallowed and the 
game was decided in favor ofthe home 
team, score 6 to 4. 

The game was fairly won, and the 
boys conducted themselves well 
throughout the game. 


On Thrusday afternoon, the 23d, 
the football team played the second 
game with the Model School team of 
class ’97, on Model’s grounds. The 
weather was rather cold, but favorable 
for the game, and the boys were in 
good trim, though somewhat ap- 
prehensive as they were not on home 
field. 

It was evident that the Models had 
heavier men, than when they played 
the first game, in fact, some of the first 
team men. 

The game opened with kick-off by 
the Models and the ball was kept on 
the mutes’ ground. In about eight 
minutes they scored the first touch- 
down, but failed to kick the goal, the 
ball passing to right of post by six 
inches. The ball was again quickly 
put in play, and while the contest by 
the Mutes was stronger, the Models 
secured the second touch-down, and 
failed again to kick the goal. When 
next put in play our boys bent all 
their energies for scoring and carried 
the ball to the twenty-five yards line 
from the opponents goal, and were 
doing excellent work when time was 
called. Had their work been as 
vigorous at the start, the results would 
have no doubt been more favorable to 
them. 

In the second half their playing was 
largely defensive, neverthless the 
Models secured two touch-downs, but 
in both cases failing in kicking the 
goal ; there the score stood at the end 
of game 16 too, in their favor. The 
team returned sadder, but wiser, and 
while they were defeated they played 
a good game, and behaved themselves 
creditably throughout. Each team 
have one victory to their credit, the 
Model's being defeated. on the Mutes 
grounds by the score of 6 to o. 

pare eS MCT ebro 

I never listen to calumnies, because, if 
they are untrue, I run the risk of being de- 
ceived, and ifthey are true, of hating per- 
sons not worth thinking about.—J/fonées- 
quien. 
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B. Lioyd, A.B. 


VERY one of these exercises is 
©) preceded by more or less man- 
ook 

& 


ual instruction. 


pils have geographies these are used | 
more for reading and review than for | 


study. The object is to lead the 
children to find out facts for them- 
selves as far as possible. Pictures 
containing mountains, hills, plains, 
etc., may be utilized for talks and 


questioning to great advantage. Such | 


pictures may be cut from old geog- 
raphies pasted at the top of a sheet 
of paper and the questions written 
beneath, (See Exercise XII. which is 
a scene in the Rocky Mountains.) 


The teacher should have a large num-_ 


ber of such exercise papers, add to 
them constantly and distribute them 
frequently, else their utility is but 
transient. Frequent use will show 
their permanent usefulness. 


R. B. L. 


Exercises in Geography. 


1. How far from the school-house 
is Hamilton avenue ? 

2. How far from the school-house 
is the watch factory ? 


3. How far from the school-house | 


is the Clinton street station ? 

4. How far from the school-house 
is the river? 

5. In what direction from the 
school-house is Hamilton avenue ? 

6. In what direction from the 
school-house is the watch factory ? 

7. In what direction from the 
school-house is the Clinton street 
station? 

8. In what direction from the 
school-house is the river ? 


Il. 


1. What do you see when you look 
out of the window ? 

2. Where are all these things stand- 
ing? 
3. Is the ground level or hilly ? 

4. Is it like the land in the picture 
on the wall ? 

5. What is the difference ? 

6. Have you ever walked on a hill? 

7. Draw a picture of a hill? 

8. What is a very high and steep 
hill called ? 

9. Tell me where I can see a picture 
of a mountain ? 

1o, Why is it called a mountain ? 


11. Draw a mountain and show its | 


sumunit, its slope, its base? 


III. 


1. Where do you see the sun in the 
morning ? 

2. Where is it at twelve o’clock ? 

3. Where is it at 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon ? 

4. It goes down in the west. 
does it come up again in the east in 
the morning ? 

5. The sun goes down beyond the 
river. In what direction is the river 
from you? 

6. In what direction do you look 
when you look at the shop-building ? 

7. In what direction is the shop- 
building from you? 


Though the pu- | 


How | 


| 8. What direction does the school 
| face? 
| 9g. Onwhich side of the school-room 
do you sit? 

IV. 

1, What rail-road takes you home 
in Juneand brings you back to school 
in September ? 

2. How long does it take you to go 
home on the cars? 

3. What is the fare? 

4. Is there a river near your town ? 

5. What is its name? e 

6. Is it very wide? 

7. Can you throw a stone across it ? 
| §. In what direction does the river 
| flow ? 

9. Does it flow fast or slow ? 
10. Have you seen steam-boats on it ? 
11. Is the water good to drink ? 
12. Is sea-water good to drink ? 


Wi 


1. What street runs east and west ? 

2. What street runs north and 
south ? 

3. What street is east of the school ? 
| 4. What street is south of the 
| school ? 
| 5. What street is west of the school ? 

6. In what direction do you go 
| when you go to church? 
| 7. In what direction do you look 
| when you look at me in school? 
| 8. In what direction from you is 
|the door? 


| VI. 


. What is the shape of the earth ? 

. How long is the circumference ? 

. How long is the diameter ? 

| 4. How many days would it take 

|you to travel round the earth in the 

cars? 

| 5. How do people travel? 

| 6. Have any people travelled round 

| the earth? 

| 7. How do people doit now ? 

| 8. What two oceans must a man 

|eross if he travels round the earth ? 
9g. Can he drink the water of the 

ocean ? 


| 


whe 


VII. 


Is sea-water good to drink ? 
Why is it not good to drink ? 
Have you ever seen the sea ? 
Where did you see it? 

Is the sea very deep? 

Can you swim cross it ? 
What live in the sea? 

How do people go across the sea ? 
Is the sea useful ? 

How is it useful ? 

. How do steam-boats move ? 

. How do ships move ? 

. Why do ships cross the sea? 


VIL. 


1. Write the names of the oceans. 
2. What ocean do people cross when 
they go from New York to England 
or France? 

| 3. Which is the wider, the Atlantic 
/ocean or the Pacific ocean ? 

4. How long does it take a steam- 
ship to cross the Pacific ocean ? 

5. What country do people cometo 
if they sail westward across the Pa- 
cific ocean ? 

6. What country do they reach if 
they sail westward across the Atlan- 
tic ocean ? 


} 
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7. What do ships bring to us across 
the Pacific ocean ? 

8. Which ocean has the most is- 
lands ? 

IX. 

1, Draw a cirele on your slate. 

2. Draw its diameter. 

3. Write the word circumference on 
the circumference and the word dzame- 
fer on the diameter. 

4. Which is the longer, the diameter 
or the circumference ? 

5. Take the tape-line and measure 
the waste-basket and record its di- 
ameter and its circumference. 

6. Draw a ball and its axis. 

7. Draw a ball and write north- 
pole and south-pole on itin the prop- 
er place. 

X. 

1. Draw an island on your slate. 

5. What is an island surrounded 
by ? 

3. Do people live on islands ? 

4. Are there many islands in the 
sea? 

5. Are there any small islands ? 

6. Are there any large islands? 

7. Tell me the name of a large is- 
land from the map. 

8. What are islands made of ? 

g. Borneo is an island in the 
ocean. 


10, The Bermudas are islands in the | 


ocean. 
xT: 

. How many oceans are there ? 
. Which is the largest ocean ? 

3. Which is the smallest ocean ? 

4. Which ocean hasthe most ships? 

5. Is the water of the ocean good to 
drink ? 

6. Why is it not good to drink ? 

7. Have you ever seen the sea ? 

8. What ocean is between America 
and Europe? 

g. Can you throw a stone across 
the sea? 


Nw 


XII. 
(A picture af the Rocky Mountains is past- 
ed at the top of this exercise.) 


1. What does this picturerepresent? 


2. Are there any trees on the sum- | 


mit of the mountain ? 
3. Are there any trees on the slope? 
4. Are there any trees at the base ? 
5. You see water at the foot of the 
mountain; what do you think it is ? 
6. Where do you think it comes 
from ? 
7. What makes 
moutitain so white ? 
8. Does the snow disappear in sum- 
mer ? 
9. Why does it not disappear ? 
to. Do you think the water in the 
stream is cold? Why? 
11. Why are there trees at the base 
and no trees on the summit ? 
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the top of the 


1. What is the name of our coun- 
try? 

2. In what part do we live? 

3. What is the name of our State? 

4. In what part of the state are we? 

5. What is the name of your town 
or city? 

6. In what part of New Jersey is it? 

7. In what direction do you go 
when you go home in June ? 

8. In what direction do you go 
when you leave home in September 
to come to school ? 


XIV. 


1. In what country do you live? 

2. How many States has it? 

3. How wide is it from north to 
south ? 
4. How wide is it from east to west? 

5. How long does it take to cross it 
in the cars from east to west? 


¥ 


6. How many people has it ? 
7. Of what race are most of the 
people? eee 
8. What other races live here? 
9. In which part are the most. 
people? 
1o, Can you think of a reason ? 
11. Where do nearly all the people 
of the United States come from ? 


XV. 


i What is our country composed 
of j 
. Who is the President ? 
3. When was he elected ? 
4. What are his politics ? 
5. Did you vote? Why not? 
6. Do you wish to vote ? 
7. Who was the first President ? 
8. How long ago was it? 
.. Where does the President live ? 
10. Who is the governor of New 
Jersey ? 
11. When was he elected ? 
12. Who will be the next President ? 


XVI. 


In what country in London ? 
In what part of the country is it ? 
. How far is it from New York ? 
From what city in this country 
do most of the steamships sail ? 
_ 5. What companies own the steam- 
\ships that carry people from New 
York to England? 
6. What is the fare on one of these 
vessels ? 
7. How long does it take them to 
cross ? 
8. How are they moved? 
9. Is London a very large city? 
10. Is it the largest city in the 
world ? : 
11. Tell me five facts about it. 


bw NH 


XVII. 
Germany. 


1. In what country do the Germans 
live? 
2. Between what parallels and meri- 
| dians is it? : 
3. What are its boundaries ? 
4. How does it compare in size with 
our country ? 
5. What is the climate ? 
6. What do the farmers raise ? 
7. What do the people make? 
8. What is the population ? 
9. What language do they speak? 
10. Have they schools and colleges 
and schools for the deaf and for the 
blind ? 
11. What is the religion of the 
people? 
12, What is the capital and where is 
it? 
13. What is the chief seaport and 
how far is it from New York ? 
14. Why do so many Germans come 
to the United States ? 


XVIII. 


. Where is Japan? 
. What is it composed of ? 
. What do we receive from Japan ? 
. Which people are the more intel- 
ligent, the Chinese or the Japanese ? 
5. What is the capital ? 
6. What is the emperor of Japan 
called ? 
7. What is the chief seaport of Ja- 
pan? ¥ 
8. How far is it from San Francisco: 
to Yokohama ? , 
9. How many people has Japan? 
10. How many people has China? 
11, In the late war between China 
and Japan the Japanese were victor- 
ious in every battle. What do you 
| think was the reason ? 


wh H 
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TEACHERS’ MEETING, 


The monthly teachers’ meeting was 
held on Friday, November rst, 1895. 


The subject announced was: ‘‘ The 
Place. of Play in Education.”’ 


Mrs. Porter handed in an informal 
paper which was read by the Secretary, 
in which she described one of the 
games which she has devised for her 
kindergarten classes. The materials 
for the game are first prepared by the 
children and consist of envelopes, 
postage-stamps of red and blue paper, 
little-boxes, cars and locomotives and 
other apparatus of the Post-office 
system. When all is ready, one 
pupil is installed as postmaster, others 


are made carriers, another drives the | 


wagon to the train, and so on, One 
pupil folds aletter and encloses it in 
an envelope, affixes astamp and drops 
the missive in a letter box. Another 
goes to the Post-office and asks for her 
mail, or buys some stamps, paying 
for them in toy money. As all the 
directions are given in language, the 
children are not less actively engaged 
in learning English than if they were 
working at regular school lessons, 


while at the same time they are being | 


entertained, or rather are entertaining 
themselves. Similar plays are used 
in which the children act the parts in 
the drama of farm-life, of soldiering, 
and so on. Mrs. Porter considered 
that the advantage of learning lan- 
guage in this way is that the language 
forms thus acquired are not imposed 
on the pupil from without, but nat- 
- urally supply a form of expression for 
ideas which he already has and which 
he wishes to convey to others. 

Miss Hendershot mentioned a device 
for exciting interest in a young class. 
She sometimes removes an object 
which is usually in plain, sight and 
hides it. When the class comes in 
she will say: ‘' What is gone?” 
The children will look around until 
some one misses the familiar object 
and names it. Then she asks: 


‘Where is it ?’’ and the children will | 


guess. ‘It is behind the door, ‘‘It is 
in the closet,’?and so on. The one 
who answers correctly is allowed to 
verify the guess, and usually takes 
great pride in finding the object at the 
place named. 

Miss Brown plans her drill in lip- 
reading so as to make a guessing 
game of it. In this way what would 
otherwise be the dullest of work be- 
comes interesting. 

Mr, Jenkins was reminded of Mark 
Twain’s account of how Tom Sawyer 
got his fence whitewashed. White- 
washing was the most menial form 
of drudgery, but by getting his play- 
mate to regard it as a high privilege, 
Tom not only got it done by the others, 
but secured a large income in the way 
of tops, strings and other forms of 
juvenile currency. Tom had the 
making of a successful teacher. We 
need not be afraid to teach by play 


™ 


for fear our pupils will fail of getting 
the mental discipline which comes 
through mental toil. The spirit of 
play underlies most really valuable 
work. ‘The labour we delight in 
physics pain,’’ and it is the labour 
we delight in, generally speaking, 
that is ourbest work, Wemust often 
work against the grain, it is true, but 
the best preparation for this kind of 
work is the habit of working with a 
will at something we do like. It 
used to be thought that no medicine 
eould do good unless it were nauseous, 
that a person could not be sincere 
without being churlish, and natural- 
ly, that nothing that one learned with 
| pleasure could be valuable. 

We might surely learn from the 
| greatest of Teachers: ‘‘ My meatis to 
do the will of Him who sent me.”’ 

Mrs. Keeler said that her pupils en- 
joyed an occasional tea-party in the 
[class room. Besides giving oppor- 
tunity to use language appropriate to 
the subject there was the laying of the 
|tableand thesubject of table manners. 
The very pretty toy-table made in the 
|carpenter shop, and the linen and 
china which go with it are very much 
enjoyed by the children. 

Miss Bunting thought that it is bet- 
ter to have the play first and then to 
teach the lesson taken from it. Her 
younger classes in Geography draw 
pictures of the. animals and plants 
jabout which they study, collect and 
mount specimens, write letters asking 
for such things as they can not find 
themselves and model in sand objects 
of interest. All this makes them 
keener to read and study in school and 
out. 


{ 


Translated for Tak SILENT WORKER, 

A DEAF MAN’S IDEAIN REGARD TO 
THE SENSATION OF HEARING 
AND TOUCH. 

Although I was five years of age 
when I lost my hearing, I do not have 
the least remembrance of the sensation 
of hearing ; possibly. the nature of my 
illness contributed thereto, And if 
nevertheless I venture to give my 
views in regard to a matter so un- 
known to me as the sense of hearing, 
I do so mainly to expose the error to 
which most hearing people are sub- 
ject, when they say that itis impossible 
for a deaf person to have any concep- 
tion of the sense of hearing. First of 
all I will state what I individually 
think in regard to the sense of hear- 
ing ; this, of course, consists of ideas 
founded solely upon assumptions 
which observation and experience 
|have evolved in my mind. I do not, 
therefore, claim for them absolute cor- 
rectness, until these ideas of mine are 
verified by some qualified hearing 
person. To express my ideas in lan- 
guage of my own, I would designate 
the sense of hearing, a direct sensa- 
tion of touch or feeling, and the lat- 
ter, a medium of hearing. The sense 
of hearing, therefore, according to my 
views, involves a sensation of sound 


imparted directly tothe inmost nerves, 
especially the auditory nerves, whilst 
touch, or feeling, constitutes an ex- 
ternal sensation, or hearing of sounds, 
by means of the more external nerves, 
especially those involved in the sensa- 


-tion of tactile touch, consequently en- 


ters the body through the sensories 
extending to the cuticle of the skin, 
and therefore constitutes a mediate 
and modified form of hearing. I 
therefore firmly believe, that where- 
ever we deaf feel the sensation of a 
certain sound pervading our body, 
the hearing person experiences a like 
sensation in the ear, only more mark- 
ed and perceptible, because more 
direct. Divers observations seem to 
me to confirm this; for instance, if 
with my hand, I swing open a door, 
whose hinges are unoiled, I experience 
that it creaks, and yet no one has 
ever heretofore explained to me what 
creaking really is. 

It is true I had learned that a door 
could creak, and this peculiar noise, 
or sensation seemed to me so exactly 
adapted to the word, that the words 
“‘ereak,’’ and ‘‘ shrill’’ of themselves 
interiorly already impart to me the 
sensations and noise they indicate. 
Frequently, therefore, it is not difficult 
for me to distinguish sounds I feel, as 
their names already indicate to me 
their character, thus the excruciating 
sensation of ‘‘creaking,’’ affects me 
identically as it does the hearing, 
through their ears, only in my case 
it is less intense, and therefore less 
disagreeable. This inner sensation 
of touch, or feeling, which for instance, 
enables me to experience the sooth- 
ing tones of ballads, and in some 
instances emphasizes the sound of a 
given word, I would call sou/ audition, 
which to me, in a limited measure 
supplies the place of bodily audition. 
If this were not so, how could I other- 
wise, utterly bereft, as lam of hearing, 
discriminate between soothing, and 
distracting stanzas. It is a well 
known fact that the soul can hear, 
even without the external ear, and 
surely with the deaf, the soul is not 
also bereft of hearing power; it is 
only dormant, and favorable internal 
or external conditions can more or 
less vivify, and cultivate it, just as is 
the case with the hearing whose 
powers of audition varies, and is 
more or less acute. I believe that the 
deaf can be taught to distinguish any 
sound, provided a suitable instrument 
is furnished to express every sound, 
because then they can by the sensa- 
tion of feeling, or touch, experience 
the characteristic of each. In this 
manner, and only this, it is that deaf- 
mutes learn to speak, viz: by placing 
their hand to the throat of the arti- 
culating teacher, then to their own, 
endeavoring thus to imitate the sound 
sensation experienced by touch, and 
which in the case of some vowels, can 
only be achieved after expending 
much time, and labor upon them. 
The consonantal sensation they ex- 


perience by holding their hand close 
to the mouth of the teacher, when he 
utters consonants. . 

In fact, the sense of touch of deaf- 
mutes is more acute than that of the 
hearing, as they often feel what the 
hearing at times do not notice, such 
as softly tapping witha finger upon 
the table. A further verification of 
the preceding, is furnished by one of 
my acquaintances who is totally deaf; 
he plays well upon the zither ; in doing 
so he holds the instrument closely to 
his body, and in this manner “‘ heats, ’’ 
as it were, through the sense of touch 
the entire gamut. When a child I 
once stood at the base of the falls of 
the Rhine, the ground beneath me 
trembled, and amidst the incessant 
din, which affected my entire body, 
involuntary the words of Schillers 
Diver came to my mind: “And it 
seethes, and roars, it welters, and 
boils.’’ This, then, I thought is the 
seething, and rushing of water, and 
logically concluded that just so the 
din of rushing water must present it- 
self to the ears of the hearing, as 
certainly it could produce but one 
sensation alike upon the hearing, and 
the deaf. And thus it is that a 
thoughtful and observant deaf per- 
son can, through the instrumentality 
of the sense of touch, very well have 
a conception of the sense of hearing, 
although this may only be to a very 
limited extent. All of this, however, 
only has reference to sounds of a loud 
character ; the softer ones I experince 
only ina dull, indistinct, and unnam- 
able manner. For instance, I cannot 
distinguish between the soft tones of 
a Piano, or Melodeon, and those of 
singing, and experience the sensation 
of the latter only when participat- 
ed in by several. I hold, however, 
(to judge by my sense of touch) that 
both of the tones just indicated, are 
closely allied to those of the bell. 

Is it, then (after all that has been 
said ), not conceivable how the deaf at 
times, when indicating their sensa- 
tions, spontaneously use expressions 
which it would seem only belong to 
the hearing world? Cannot certain 
sounds be felt equally as wellas heard ? 
In fact, such expressions among the 
deaf are not at all unnatural, as they 
would naturally havea word for every 
sensation, and in as much as any 
single sound cannot possibly be ex- 
perienced, and heard in any markedly 
different way, they cannot otherwise 
than designate their sensations by the 
same names which the hearing give 
to sounds, and noises; furthermore, 
the deaf cannot imagine otherwise, in 
fact, they must assume, that the sensa- 
tion of the hearing through the ear is 
similar to that which they (the deaf) 
experience by means of touch. As al- 
teady stated, there is only this differ- 
ence; the hearing person hears every- 
thing directly, and therefore acutely, 
whereas, the sensations of the deaf 
are experienced only mediately, and 
therefore indistinctly, the one by 


12 


means of the sense of hearing, the 
other by means of the sense of touch, 
The impression upon the soul, how- 
ever, must be identically the same, 
only in the one case the mental ex- 
perience is more acute, whilst in the 
other it is less so.—Eugene Sutermeis- 
ter, in Blatter fir Taubstummendild- 
ung, No. 79. Val. VIII. 


NEW YORK. 


~ HAVE returned to New York, 
ol and in assuming my usual stand, 
“S wish first of all to thank “A. 
Quad ”’ for his kindness in keeping 
up the metropolitian letter to the 
SILENT WORKER monthly during my 
absence, and thank the many who 
have made inquiries as to ceasing my 
letters from New York. In the 
matter of zew's, it is conceded that the 
weekly papers for the deaf supply the 
demand for personal, local and ephem- 
eral news well enough. But in a 
monthly like the WorRKER, competi- 
tion in this line is well nigh impossi- 
ble. In the monthly; literary,society, 
foreign and domestic notes make up 
the paper, and are written with more 
care and deliberation. One paper 
caters to one class, the other to an- 
other. 


* 
* * 


Rey. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet is back 
with us once more. Soon after the 
celebration by the deaf of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston of the 5oth 
anniversary of his wedding, at the 
New York School, he left for Europe 
on business connected with the Church 
Mission and for pleasure. Accounts 
of himself and his work on the other 
side of the Atlantic have already been 
published, and the great trouble to 
which he put himself will, no doubt, 
in later years, be productive to a 
lasting benefit to the deaf of England 
and Ireland. 

To the deaf of New York Dr. Gallau- 
det is every thing. His absence for 
any extended time always casts a 
shadow of gloom on his silent flock. 
The Reverend Doctor, with his many 
years is still hale and hearty. Dr. 
Gallaudet hopes to live and see the 
new St. Ann’s church finally built 
and dedictated, and he prays for his 
flock again and again that God may 
guide them in the right path. 


* 
* * 


Principal Currier may well look 
back with pride on his former pupils. 
I cannot record the case of a single 
one who has not attained and retains 
a high position in the vocation he is 
following. Also they are prominent 
among the intelligent class of the 
deaf. Nothing could more prove the 
substance of this remark and of the 
success attained than to see his former 
pupils filing into the matrimonial 
line. No less than seven have, with- 
in a very short time, been married, 
and within the next few months 
others will follow. In each instance 
the bride has beena schoolmate, Mr, 
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Currier may have more success as 
principal than teacher, but to these 
young couples he will ever be dear as 
as teacher only. 


* 
* * 


There has been a great deal of criti- 
cism showered upon the action of Prin- 
cipal Currier in prohibiting the pu- 
pils under him contesting in foot-ball 
games with outside parties and teams. 
This means that foot-ball has received 
its death blow at Fanwood. However, 
just as the criticism may be, I heartily 
favor the stand Mr, Currier has taken. 
When pupils enter into the game with 
that utter carelessness and dare- 
deviltry that characterizes friends ; 
when they have ‘‘football’’ on the 
mind to the exclusion of their lessons ; 
when they neglect or are too lazy to 
attend to the proper care of their 
physique; when their football field 
resembles the valley of the river 
‘* Nepperham ;’’ and when parents 
desire their sons to have a good 
education, it appears to the thought- 
ful and conservative person that the 
fairness of his decision cannot be 
questioned. 

I know Mr. Currier personally to 
take a great interest in the game. 
But the State pays for the pupils and 
pays Mr. Currier to see they receive 
the best of care, and in executing his 
official duties no one can blame him 
for acting as he did to secure safety 


to limbs and body of ‘‘ his boys.”’ 


* 
* * 


November t9th—the totst. anniver- 
sary of the birth of Harvey P. Peet, 
founder of the New York Institution 
for the Deaf. The century mark was 
passed and no sign of a memorial 
being erected was noticed, not even 
the amount in the treasury of the 
fund being given to the public. The 
surprise up somebody’s sleeve must 
have escaped to his shoulder and re- 
mained intact there. Any way, the 
deaf public of New York are very anx- 
ious that steps be taken at once to com- 
plete the fund. Itis due to the infiu- 
ence the Peets, elder and younger, had 
and still have on the deaf of New York 
State. Nothing could be more up to 
date than a fine building uptown to 
be known as ‘‘ Peet Memorial Hall.”’ 
Certainly there is need of sucha place 
and it can be made a reality. 

* : * 

The recent sermon by Dr. Thomas 
Gallaudet on ‘‘Unity,’’ has struck 
the innermost depths of those who 
had the good fortune to listen to him, 
As the doctor preached from ‘notes, ’’ 
I am unable to give it complete, so 
will not handle the subject. He may 
favor the WoRKER with a written 


copy ere long. 
* 


* * 

With the approach of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day the minds of the New York 
deaf, in spite of themselves, revert 
to the succulent bird which, by some 
unaccountable freak, was named after 
the country of theSultan. But, how- 
ever inappropriate the connection be- 


tween them may have been formerly, 
it is sufficiently fitting now, as both 
American and European gourmands 
are preparing to sacrifice both bird 
and country to their inordinate ap- 
petites. Turkey is doomed both 
ways; here for his edible qualities, 
in Europe as a preservative of peace. 
What a singular coincidence ! 
* 


* * 

New York’s Quad Club will give a 
grand ball about the middle of Jan- 
uary—the 22nd, 1896. 

R. E. MAYNARD. 

YONKERS, N. Y,, Nov. 16, ’95. 

_—_—_—_—— 
THE DEAF OF TURKEY. 


Interview with Mr. H. Pekmezian,. 
From the “ British Deaf-Mute. 
Recognising the pressing need of 
schools for the deaf and dumb of Tur- 
key, where there are some 10,000 deaf- 


MR. H. PECKMEZIAN. 


mutesin thejdeepest state ofignorance, 
I wrote some months ago to Mr. H. 
Pekmezian, a gentleman who, as I 
shall show presently, is taking a 
strong interest in the welfare of the 
Armenian deaf, asking him to furnish 
me with particulars of his work. 
When my letter reached Constantino- 
ple, Mr. Pekmezian had left Turkey 
for England. The letter, however, 
followed him, and so, in compliance 
with my request, he recently paid me 
a visit, when I obtained the following 
unusually interesting information 
from him. 

The subject of our little sketch, Mr. 
H. Pekmezian, is himself an Ar- 
menian, and deafanddumb. Hewas 
born at Constantinople, on the 13th of 
November, 1857. He lost his hearing 
at the age of five, through an accident, 
and as there were no schools for the 
deaf in Turkey, his father, who fort- 
unately possessed a strong desire to 
see his son educated, sent him to a 
school in Paris, France. He was 
afterwards sent to the Institution for 
the Deaf at Nancy. In 1876 he became 
a tutor to the deaf, and was engaged 
in various schools as teacher until the 
year 1886. It will be remembered 


| dumb as rational human beings, 


that at the International Congress of 
the Teachers of the Deaf, held at 
Milan, in 1886, the silent system was 
condemned andthe pure-oral system 
suddenly became the favourite. This 
was the cause of the pure-oral system 
being introduced into all the French 
Schools for the Deaf, and as it re- 


quired hearing teachers to give in- 
struction by this method, Mr. Pekme- 
zian found his services no longer re- 
quired. 

Mr. Pekmezian has lived in France 
some thirty years ; and has visited the 
most of the Institutions for the Deaf 
and Blind in the principal cities of 
Europe. He is a well-read and re- 
markably intelligent man, is able to 
converse in French, Italian, Russian, 
English, and Armenian quite fluently. 
Being a Turk himself, his heart natur- 
ally aches when he thinks of the aw- 
ful condition of his afflicted fellow- 
country people. 

As we should expect from such a 
noble mind, Mr. Pekmezian is 
anxious to spread the light of educa- 
tion with which he has been blessed 
among his less fortunate deaf-mute 
country-men, that they may be brought 
to the knowledge and love of God, 
the giver of all good gifts. To this 
object, and this object alone, he con- 
secrates his life and his energies. 

Of course, the difficulties in the 
way of such a project as his are enor- 
mous, the chief of all being want of 
funds. To try to raise money in 
Turkey would simply be waste of 
time ; for what can the people of Tur- 
key know about the education of a 
class of people that they have always 


| considered as just something above the 


animals and fit only for burdensome 
labour. Hence, there was nothing left 
for him to do but to plead his cause 
before those who treat the deaf and 
Mr. 
Pekmezian is therefore making a tour 
through Europe and the United States 
for the purpose of raising funds to 
enable him to found a school for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Constantinople. 
It is gratifying to learn that he is 
progressing favourably, having al- 
ready colfected a few thousand pounds, 
but despite his earnest endeavours he 
advances but slowly. He has been 
collecting funds for the past two years. 
The amount required is £20,000 at 
least, but it is the intention of those 
who have the work in hand to com- 
mence buildiug when £10,000 has 
been raised. Mr, Pekmezian has al- 
ready received more than 150 applica- 
tions from the parents of poor Tur- 
kish deaf-mute children, begging that 
he will reserve places for them in the 
school when it is opened, Among 
other distinguished people, Mr. Pek- 
mezian has received donations and 
encouragement from His Holiness _ 
Pope Leo III., Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, and his illustrious mother 
Princess Yenenlina., 

In a letter I have just received from 
Mr, Pekmezian, he concludes:—‘‘You 
know, sir, that I work for some thou- 
sands of poor unfortunate people, who 
know not Christ, and to whom I ant 
endeavouring to bring salvation. I 
shall be happy to die when I see with 
mine own eyes the Institution for 
which I have struggled two long years 
opened,’’—British Deaf-Mute. 
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© ° | trial being the want of blankets. The cold /no difficulty in conversing with them in 

In Che Mystic Ikand of Bilence, | was intense. Niglit after night the frost | signs. I told them we were friends, and 
| covered the ground—hili,valley, and plain | that they need have no fear whilst with us. 

a_A ROMANCE ‘alike—as if with a white sheet studded |I also invited them to join us in our even- 

BY ERNEST J. D. ABRAHAM” “==> : 


with diamonds. jing meal. They soon understood that our 
EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ BRITISH DEAF-MUTE.” 


| we had more than we needed. A good in erecting our tents, and although they 
|half of these we hid in a hollow tree, | would not touch the meat and biscuits we 


Of cartridges for our rifles and revolvers | intentions were friendly, and assisted us 
illustrated by Alexander 


CHAPTER V.—Continued . 


T last faithful Akalabo’s diligence 
©] was to be rewarded. The oppor- 
I5o tunity for which he had so persist- 

ently waited had at last shownitself. 
Like a hungry wild beast, his eyes aglow 
with fire and every muscle of his enor- 
mous body twitching with suppressed rage 
and excitement, he, as stealthly as a tiger, 
crept down to the place of encampment. 
Having quickly cut the thongs that 
bound me, and making a sign for me to 
remain quiet, he tore up a young tree and 
swung it round and round his head, look- 
ing so much like the fiends one sees in 
nightmares that even I began to tremble 
for my own safety, for I thought the ter- 
rible suffering and fatigue he had under- 
gone for my sake had driven him insane. 

Of a sudden, with a mighty roar that 
shook the ground on which I stood, and 
which brought the robbers to their feet, 
he hit about him right and left, striking 
terror and destruction wherever his club 
fell. Those robbers who were not toocon- 
fused to do so fled, shrieking with fear, 
Long after my captors had fled or been 
stricken down, Akalabo remained striding 
down and up, as if to work off his fit of 
anger. With one hand he gesticulated 
wildly, now and then pointing to the fiee- 
ing figures, and with the other he swung 
his enormous blood-stained club round and 
round his head. On the ground lay five 
men cither dead or dying. Presently 
Akalabo put down his club, and drawing 
himself up tojhis full height glanced down 
with scorn on his fallen enemies, and then 
my weird companion commenced to sign 
very rapidly the following :— 


“Thus will Akalabo slaughter the en- 
emies of the white god 

Who dare fall upon the white god in the 
presence of Akalabo ? 

The white god came and blessed Aka- 
labo with much light. 

Is Akalabo ungrateful ? 

Akalabo caught the thief, but the white- 
beard god whom the serpents of the 
hills did kill, gave him pardon. 

Akalabo loved the white-beard god. 

Is Akalabo ungrateful to the white god ? 

Akalabo danced the dance of the weary, 
and laughed the laugh of the hungry; 

The breath of his nostrils burst with 
merriment, and his heart did leap 
and bound with joy ; the green hills 
and valleys rushed beneath him. 

Had not Akalabo sworn in his heart | 
that the serpents of the hills should 
die ? 

Therefore with hunger, weariness, and 
pain, which the white god loveth not, | 

The joy and warmth of Akalabo’s heart : | 

For Akalabo would fall on the serpents, | 
and leave their bones to rot on the | 
plains. | 

Akalabo has accomplished that which 
he swore. 

His eyes now feast on the hill-serpents, | 
and the white god whom <Akalabo | 
loves is with him: Akalabo is grate- | 
ful.” 


I watched Akalabo to the end, and then 
approached him with out-stretched hand ; | 
he came towards me and catching me up | 
in his huge arms, clasped me to his breast, | 
as would a father clasp a long-lost son. | 
And then, as if to apologise for his rash 
conduct, he knelt at my feet and embraced | 
my legs, the while nodding his head with 
emotion. 

When we turned our attention to the 
“Serpents of the Hills,” as Akalabo ap-| 
propriately named them, we found every 
one quite dead. Akalabo searched them | 
all, and on one found my father’s papers | 
and revolver. The rifles, ammunition, 
food, rugs, and other articles that my fa- 
ther had brought we found in the tent, 
together with other things belonging to 
the robbers. Fortunately for us, in their 
haste to get away, the Thibetians had left 
their yaks—a kind of diminutive horse— 


, behind them. 


McGregor, a Deaf-Mute. 


These we loaded with am- 
munition, rugs, tents, and other utensils 
that had not been swept away by the 
storm, and after Akalabo had appeased 
his hunger, and rested a few hours, we 


‘hurried forward on toward the Thibetian 
Mountains, taking this course because the | 


robbers that had escaped the vengeance of 
Akalabo had fled back toward the village 
from which we came. 

For twelve hours we tramped on, halt- 
ing only to refresh ourselves with meat 
and drink, 
changed. It began to freeze hard, and 
we experienced great difficulty in keeping 
ourselves warm. We struggied on for an- 


other hour when we came upon a cluster 


of trees, near a running stream of water, 
at the bottom of a hill. Here we encamp- 
ed. It was not long before we had a fire 
going, and a huge joint of wild goat cook- 
ing. At the close of our evening meal 
we sat down and talked over our awkward 
position. I was not in the least surprised 
to find that Akalabo was well satisfied 
with things as they were. He had no de- 
sire to return, and I knew full well that 
death would be our reward if we made the 
attempt, for the robbers would surely 
bring others of their band and come in 
pursuit of us. There was nothing left for 
us to do but go forward. Nevertheless, 
I consulted Akalabo, but could get no 
other reply from him but ‘* Wheresoever 
you go, I go. Should danger come Aka- 
labo will face it. Should the serpents of 
the hills approach, Akalabo will scatter 
them like the sand of the desert before the 
storm, Should death visit the White God 
he will have first visited Akalabo.” 


CHAPTER V1. 


tinued our journey, which for five 


days was uninterrupted by any ad-) 


venture worthy of mention. We passed 
several villages in the distance, which we 
purposely avoided. We succeeded 


had a good stock of other provisions we 
were able to get along very comfortably 
so far as food was concerned, our greatest 


Then suddenly the weather | 


in| 
shooting several wild animals, and as we 


thinking that should we ever return that 
way they would, perhaps, be useful. 


owards the close of the sixth day after | 


mountain, 


convinced that if they were not actually 
watching our movements they would not 
let us escape without making a desperate 
attempt to recapture us, 

More than once Akalabo darted off in 
the direction we had come, and would 
run at great speed for ten or fifteen min- 


utes at a time, every now and again lying | 


down with his face to the ground. His 
suvage instinct told him that we were being 
followed. But tne Thibetians were care- 
ful not to let themselves be seen. One 
evening Akalabo kindled a fire, and I 
carved a steak off a wild goat I had shot 
that afternoon, when on turning to the fire 


ow. 


for the purpose of roasting it I fancied I 


the rescue we reached the foot of a rugged | 
So far we had not seen any- | 
thing of the Thibetians, but Akalabo was | 


tried to press upon them, they ate with 
great relish the whole contents of a tin of 
preserved fruit. 

As we ate and drank, our new friends re- 
cited to us an account of their adventures. 

They had been banished from that mys- 
terious country, ‘“‘Land of Silence,” for 
disobedience, the great and only punish- 
}able sin of that land. -The Utama or rul- 
/ers had placed them in a large wood kuma 
or shell boat, and having opened the door 
of entrance to Thazai-Gpt—or, ‘* the place 
of koars and destruction, from whence 
none return ‘‘“—cast them through and 
| closed the door. The shell boat fell into a 
rushing stream, avd was borne on and on 
|at_a terrible speed, frequently dashing the 
occupants against the rocks. They spent 
what seemed to them hours in the rushing 
water when of a sudden they saw a rec 
glare which lit up the whole cavern 
through which they were travelling, and 
on the banks some fifty yards away, they 
could see a horde of evil-looking savages, 
having hideous countenances and deform- 
ed bodies, dancing round a burning pile. 


[ To be continued. | 
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I SHALL BE SATISFIED. 


BY B. H. SHARP. 
I shall be satisfied—ah, when indeed, 
Will the glad hour come when less the 
need? 
Such query once pursued my wearied mind, 
As on my couch, I thought to leave behind, 


The many cares which thronged about my 


way, 
And clogged my steps through all the busy 
day ; 
When with light heart and winged step I 
fain, 


Might run with joy without a care or pain. 


Can gold from Ophir — will the Indies’ 
wealth, 

Release from anxious 
come by stealth, 

And from mine eye its lustre surely take— 

Cause buoyancy my sturdy frame forsake? 


thoughts, which 


Will fond esteem of friends both far and 
} near, 
Drive from the heart the oft returning fear? 
Great power have these to calm the restless 
life, 
To drive away discord and the strife. 


saw two forms crouching behind a screen 


of interwoven creepers that clustered like 
great nets from tree to tree. 
Akalabo and pointed towards the spot. 


Like a flash of lightning Akalabo leapt | 


over some jagged rocks, pushed his way 
through the labyrinth of creepers and 
plants, and before one could very well de- 


scribe what had happened he was back | 
again, dragging two finely-built white men | 


with him. 
A light of horror filled their eyes, and 


they trembled so much with fear that their | 
legs gave way beneath them, and one after | 
the other they fell to the ground. Fully | 
five minutes passed before they attempted | 


to rise ; then the taller of the two cautious- 


ly looked up, and seeing me—a being like | 


himself—standing near, he seemed to at 
once regain courage, slowly got on his feet, 
and came toward me, bowing low and 
making strange gestures, which I at first 
could not understand. Soon after, his 


| friend rose also, and bowing low, took my | 
ARLY the following morning we con-. 


hand and pressed it to his lips, 
Now Akalabo had told me the travellers’ 
story about the ‘‘ Land of Silence” and 


of the two deaf-mute men from that coun- | 
try who were said to be wandering over the | 
It was only natu- | 


Thibetian Mountains. 
ral, therefore, when our new acquaintances 
;commenced gesticulating, for me to sur- 
| mise that these were the two men referred 
‘to. After a little practice I experienced 


I touched | 


Yet they do fail to give the inward calm, 

| That undisturbed, though fierce and strong 
storm 

Without may rage, turn ardent hope aside 

And seem to bear far on the restless tide. 


When in Thy likeness I awake, O Lord, 
Cleansed from all sin by water and the 


i Word, 
When in Thy presence I shall stand, com- 
plete 
In Christ, to him ascribing praises meet. 
° 
When tears of sorrow from mine eyes have 
gone, 


And I have found my own eternal home ; 

| There with the mighty host redeemed from 
| sin 

Exalted high with Christ, the Lord, to reign. 


| Then full fruition from cares and toils below, 
| My heart's utmost desire shall overfiow ; 
And to my joy be lacking nought beside, 
Forevermore ‘I shall be satisfied.” 


If such be mine eternal heritage, 

Why fear to brook the ills of this short age, 
With joy go forth tomeet whate’er betide 
And say, In Christ, I now am satisfied. 


THE 


SILENT WORKER. 


Arrangements have been madé by 
which old subscribers of ** The Silent 
Worker’’ can get ‘The British Deaf- 
Mute’’, post free, one year for only 
50 Cents. 

This excellent magazine ts pub- 
lished monthly and each number ts 
elaborately illustrated. It has a 
monthly circulation of 15,000 copies, 
which makes it the leading maga- 
zine for the deaf of all classes in 

» world. 


Our Offer. - - = 


Jn order to increase the circulation 
of The Silent Worker, azd to bring 
the deaf of this country into closer 
touch with the British deaf - mutes, 
we will offer both The Silent Worker 
and The British Deaf-Mute /ogether 
one year for only 75 Cents. : 

Remember that, by taking both, 
you get two of the finest illustrated 
magazines of the class in the world. 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments, The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c., call 
on 


E. F. HOOPER & CO., 


No. 8 South Warren Street, 


Only exclusive, Paint House in the city. 


‘* The Church Messenger,’’ another 
English magazine for the Deaf, offers 
to club with the above. The three pa- 
pers can be had for only $7.05. 

Send money direct to 


“THE SILENT WORKER,” 
Trenton, N. J. 


MAN VAL 
ALPHABET CARDS. 


- Butchers - 
Dealers in BEEF, PORK, VEAL, LAMB 
and MUTTON. 
Stalls 45 and 46, City Market. 


C. RIBSAM & SONS. ~ 
Nurserymen 
Florists and Seedsmen 


= a 2 Broad and Front Streets, 
NB a a > TRENTON, N. J. 
cm. he We have always on hand the best grades of 


“>LEHIGH COALS& 
For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 
ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 


Now is the time t) ordercoal, 25 cents per ton 
discount forcash. . . . 


Michael Hurley, 
512 Perry St. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 
Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters. 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


GEO. W. PRICE, 


DEALER IN 


50 cards (with or without name) 25 cents 
100 cards (with or without name) 50 cents 
Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
Address : 
THE SILENT WORKER, 
Trenton, N iv 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s: 


oS Ge renarea. 
Beef, Ham and Breakfast Mutton. 
Stalls 43 and 44, City Market. 


TAYLOR & YATES, 


DEALERS IN 


Fish and Oysters, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
City Market, Trenton, N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAI, DEALER IN 
LUMBER, LIME, COAL and WOOD, 


334 Perry St., Trenton, N: J. 
« : 
TELEPHONE 52: =e 


Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams| Cloaks, 


Ina Hurry DP ras & Co., 


To Paint_- 


: WHOLESALE GROCERS & 
Ok | 


Curers of __— 
Provisions 


SSS SS, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


W. H. SKIRM. 
JOSEPH M. FORST. 
"WM. S. COVERT. 


JOHN E. THROPP & SONS CO., 


MARINE 
& STATIONARY 


ENGINES & BOILERS. 


MACHINERY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
HEAVY CASTINGS mec 


Trenton City Sugar Cure. 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. -~ - 


TRENTON, N. J 
F’. S. Katzenbach & Co., 


35 EAST STATE STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 


Hardware, Heaters, Ranges, Mantles, 
Grates, Tile Heaters and Faeings. 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, : "Steam and Hot Water Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUPPLIES 


The better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 
we deal with our patrons—the more goods you will buy of us 
each year. S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Dry Goods and Millinery, ‘TRENTON. 


A Silent Worker mee. 
Is the value I put in every clothing price—a wonder that brings. 
me business. Fatt, CLOrHING NOW READY FOR YOUR INSPECTION. 


B. F. Gunson, 


Famous Clothier. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
R. A. DONNELLY. 
OPERA HOUSE STORES. 


MATTHEWS & STEEPY 


Dry Goods, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Millinery __i— . 
y Florida and 
EVERYTHING NEW AND DESIRA- 


BLE AT THE LOWEST PRICES AT Hot-house Produce 


WHICH THEY CAN BE SOLD. . . 
A SPECIALTY, 


WAITING AND RETIRING ROOMS 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, CHICKEN 
and GAME in season. 


THE GRANT DRY GOODS CO., 
105-109 E. State ats ule Ge corb 


“Read our ads.” 


THE SILENT WORKER. 
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TREND. SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PEXTEL SiiuL C0., Inc’p. Capital, $1,000,000. 
BEST &1.50 ssiOE IN THE WORLD. 
“4 dollar saveu ia a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kid But- 
ton Boot delivered free anywhere in the U.S., on 
receipt of Cash, Money Order, 
or Postal Note for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots 
sold in all retail stores for 
$2.00. We make this boot 
curselves, therefore we guar- 
antee the jit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied 
we will refund the money 
» or sendanother pair. Opera 
Toe or Common Sense, 
» widths C, D, E, & EE, 
™» sizes 1 to 8 and half 
sizes. Send your size; 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
Bes answer and an honest opinion, write to 

UNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation cy mite Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free, Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
spauet notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid Pet 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 


largest circulation of any scientific work in the we wil rae pete. 

world. &3 a year, Sample copies sent free. Illustrated 
Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year, Single Cata- 

copies, 25 cents. Every number contains beau- logue 

tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new . FREE 

houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the F “Nee 

latest designs and secure contracts. Address 143 FEDERAL ST., 
MUNN & CO,, New York, 361 BroapwaAy- EXTER SHOE 0., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Special terms to Dealers. 


R'I-P-A-N°S 


« J. M. BURGNER » 


Millham Vienna Bakery 


No. 615 Clinton Avenue, 
TRENTON, N..J. 


The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
Cures the 


re a Sa 
common every-day 


cine: 


ills of humanity. 
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| CLOSED, 
(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in which can be 
mounted for preservation and use, specimens of Pen Work, 
awd Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photograplis or Tllustrations of 
any kind. n 


| 
| 
| 
| 
MANUFAOTURED ONLY BY | 


New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Co. 


TRENTON, - - - - NEW JERSEY. 


Write for Circular and Prices, also Catalogue of School 
Furniture. 


MAP 


FIFTH AVE 
N. Y, CITY 


CHARTS 
GLOBES 


W.B. HARISON. 
= 


THE NEW JERSEY 
State Normal and Model Schools. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the 
preparation of teachers for the Public 
Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge 
of subject matter, the faculties of mind, 
and how so to present that subject matter as 
to conform to the laws of mental development. 
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THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School, 
preparatory to college, business or the draw- 
ing-room. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, laboratories, 
manual training room, gymnasium, &c. 

The cost per year for boarders, including 
board, washing, tuition, books, &c., is from 
$154 to $160 for those intending to teach, 
and $200 for others, 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a 
year for cost of books for those intending to 
teach, and from $26 to $58 per year, accord- 
ing to grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, well ventilated, provided 
with baths and the modern conveniences. 
The sleeping rooms are nicely furnished and 
very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal, 
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J. M. GREEN. 
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‘Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read,’”’ wrote Emerson. 


‘« There is no cant in it, no excess of explanation, and it 
is full of suggestion, the raw material of 
possible poems and histories.’’ 


The Century Dictionary 


is a delightful book to read. Many of its defini- 
tions are essays in themselves, presenting in full 
and concise San the latest facts and deductions 
in science and art, religion and politics. No such 
great reference-book has ever before been given 
to the world. . . 


ee 


Its ultimate use in every family 
of culture is inevitable. The 
Dictionary itself is indispensable. 


Will you allow the year to pass 
without becoming a shareholder 
in this great enterprise? By our 


Instalment Plan 


you may begin to enjoy the use of the Dictionary az once, paying only a small sum 
down, We want every reader of this paper to at least investigate the subject of 
owning this splendid book. Write to us and learn how favorable are the terms upon 


which it is sold. (h ) i : acct 
ve 2-cent stamps) we will send you the utiful pam- 
F or Io cents hlet of specimen pages,—an interesting book in itself, 
p P page: in 
with a hundred pictures. Itis worth owning whether you want to buy the Dictionary 
or not. The ten cents just covers the cost. 


Address THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Sa ee 


E. B. SKELLENGER, M.D., 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 


Prescriptions carefully compounded from the 
best material, 


Cor. Hamilton Ave. & Hudson St., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Go To 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 
fand see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets In the city, 


STOLLS 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES, 


Outdoor Sports 


Cr Amusements. 


TRENTON 
HARDWARE «.: CO. 


(Suecessors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


30 East State St. 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, | 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 
Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 
” Oil Cloths, &c., &c. 


13 E. State St.. TRENTON, N. J. 


Do you KNow 
tat Bet 
HOTTEL 
Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c, 
33 Mast State St. 


THE LACE WEB. SPRING.) 
(Patented August 12, 1884.) 


This Bed Spring is the most complete ever offer- 
ed tothe public. It is guaranteed to stand a pres- 
sure of 2000 pounds. Forsimplicity, beauty, com- 
fort and durability, it has no equal. There is no 
wood, chains, hooks, or rivets used in its construc- 
tion, Handled by all first-class furniture dealers. 
Manufactured exclusively by the 


TRENTON SPRING MATTRESS CO., 
TRENTON, N.J. 


EYES *S=n.8" | 
AT APPLEGATE’S 


STATE & WARREN STS., 
TRENTON, N.J. 


STATE 


| Bonn VY. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


JOHN C. DEMMERT 


(Successor to Chas, Stakeman.) 


New Jersey State School for Deaf=Mutes. 


THOMAS, Millville. 


#EORGE A. Frey, ., Camden. 
J. Bryeoam Woopwarp, . Bordentown. 
Sras R. Morse, 
JAMES DESHLER, 


T. Frank APPLEBY, Asbury Park. 


STEVEN C. LARtson, . Hackettstown. 
STEVEN PEerrson, Morristown. 
Francis Scort, . Paterson. 
JosEpPu P, Cooper, Rutherford. 
JAMES M. Szeymour, . Newark. 
JAMES 8. Hays, Newark. | 


Wiiiiam R. BaRrrick1o, Jersey City. 


Evan STEADMAN, Hoboken, 
BENJAMIN A. CAMPBELL, Blizabeth. 


JAMES OWEN, Montelair. 


Officers of The Board. 
James 8. Hays, President. 
JAMES M. S—EyMovr, Vice-President, 
Appison B. PoLann, Secretary. 


Wititam 8. Hancock, Treasurer School 
for Deaf-Mutes. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Atlantic City. | 


New Brunswick. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 
PRINCIPAL, 
WESTON JENKINS, A.M. 
STEWARD, 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN, 
MATRON, 
LAURENCIA F. MYERS. 
SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 

B. H. SHARP. 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 
MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 

SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 

MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 


MRS. 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 
WILLIAM §. LALOR, M.D. 
NURSE, 

MRS. ELIZABETH VY. SMITH. 
RECEIVER, 
MISS CARRIE S. CONGER. 


Teachers of Academic Department. 


Rownanp B. Lioyp, A.B. 

Miss Virerra H. Bunrine, 
Mrs. Rosa KErEiEr, 

Miss Mary D. Trson. 

Miss FLorence A. Brown, 

Miss ApELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT. 
Miss ELeanor Q. Sroxes, 


Industrial Department. 


Mrs. Frances H. Porter, Drawing 


GEORGE 8. Porrer, Printing 
Louis R. Appsort, Carpentering 
Waren WHALEN, Shoemaking 
Miss Emma L. BrucBer, Sewing 


ifreeholders of 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
Drar-MUuTEs, established by actiapprov- 
ed March 31st, 1882, offers its ad vantages on 


the following conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 


than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to profit by 
the instruction afforded, The person mak- 
ing application for the admission of a child 
asa pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
The 
application must be accompanied by a cer- 


information in regard to the case. 


tificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also a certificate from two 
the county. These cer- 
tificates are printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of. application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out, Blank forms of application 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address : 
Weston Jenkins, A.M., 


Trenton, N. J. Principal. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT MATTRESSES 


Used by this institution, and thousands of others, and made solely by 


Watches, Diamonds Q§TERMOOR & €0., 16 ELIZABETH 


and Jewelry, 


Repairing of all kinds promptly 
attended to. 


23 EAST STATE STREET, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


BE SURE 
and buy yourclothing atthe American 


Clothing & Tailoring Co., 3 East 
State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to order 
if desired; pants to measure, $8, $4, and 
$5. Coat and vest, $10. and up to order 


The best regularly Dlus- ll 


ol A. OT, 


GUARANTEED NEVER TO MAT OR PACK: VERMIN PROOF AND NON-ABSORBENT. 
SUPERIOR TO HAIR IN EVERY RESPECT. 


‘Lo anyone sending us this advertisement will sell ene double mattress for $12.00 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, WROUGHT IRON BEDSTEADS, WOVE WIRE MATTRESSES. 


mn Cw a an eee ee 
Subscribe for ‘‘The Silent W orKer’”’ 


Ct 


trated paper for the 
Deaf in the U. 8. 
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“Quality, not Quantity.” 


CENTS A YEAR jj 


Every issue bright and 
interesting. The in- 
telligent Deaf read it 


